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QUIET PEOPLE. 

No man who occasionally enters company can have 
failed to remark that there are always a few persons 
present—of both sexes—who never open their lips 
except to eat and drink. They will sit you a whole 
evening amidst talkative pleasant people, listening 
apparently to all that is said, and taking their full 
share of the good things placed upon the table, but 
never, by word, look, or sign, giving expression to a 
single idea. In every company you enter there is 
sure to be a certain number of such people: you just 
see a respectable-looking man or a well-dressed gen- 
tlewoman, and there is no more about it. You go 
away without carrying with you the most vague im- 
pression of the lineaments of such persons; and if 
you take your memory to task afterwards, as 1 am 
doing now, in order to recall the general features of 
the class, you find yourself completely at fault. You 
ouly recollect a dim and unindividualised mob of 
genteel men and women, with here a rather flashy 
turban, and there a somewhat smart neckcloth, loom- 
ing through the cloudy mass; somewhat like the state 
of things in a cheap print of the battle of Leipsic, 
where a few lines of dots seen above the rolling 
emoke express whole regiments, and one splashy line 
of blue water-colour gives the backs of some ten thou- 
sand retreating Frenchmen. For the life of you, you 
could not recollect the name of any one such person 
that had ever previously come across you. You 
might say Smith upon chance, and perhaps you would 
be right; but it would be all guess-work. You would 
find that you had not the least certain knowledge 
upon the subject. 

Though such people fall under our observation 
almost every day, few, probably, ever cast a stray 
thought upon them. Such is not my case. I have 
always had a particular curiosity about the quiet 
people, and often disregard the wit or the sage, in 
order that I may study the silent sipper who sits oppo- 
site to me. He comes to me recommended by the 
same principle which causes you to pass over all the 
books in a library, till you come to one without a 
back-title, when you are sure to pluck out that, and 
xive it the honour of an inspection. I often sit spe- 
culating upon the quietists, till, through pure abstrac- 
tion, I almost become a quietist myself. In the first 
place, I mark their whole personal demeanour. Some 
sit pretty far back in their chairs, with their hands 
clasped down between their knees, and their heads 
smirkingly projected forward, as if, though contri- 
buting nothing themselves to the gratifications of the 
evening, they were highly gratified by what was con- 
tributed by others. Others sit bolt upright, with 
their hands grasping the materials of conviviality, 
and their faces directed constantly to a particular part 
of the opposite wall, as if they were expecting a new 
Belshazzar’s vision. A few show a considerable 
promptitude of eye and vivacity of gesture, as if they 
were perpetually ready and anxious to speak, but 
always found themselves anticipated by others. You 
read in their faces a constant succession of intellectual 
kindlings and quenchings. Now and then you find 
one who has hooked his whole soul to the chariot- 
wheels of some flashy talker, and sits laughing out- 
rageously at his every jest, and sniggering at his 
every droll look, and watching and watching for each 
new coruscation of the bright planet of his affections, 
till you almost fear that the poor man will perish 
through mere visitation of waggery. However, these 
are little else than exceptions from the general rule. 
Of by far the greater part of the quietists, nothing 
can be remarked at all. Even I, who study the sub- 
gect with all the zeal of an amateur, find it impossible 


to discover any data for arriving at an understanding 
of their characters. I can present nothing respecting 
them but a few loose speculations. 

How, above all things, does it happen that the 
quietists are here—that is to say, in this company ? 
What purpose can have animated the inviter ?—and, 
stranger still, what object can the invited have had 
in accepting? To all appearance, they have no en- 
joyment in what is going on. Whether a common. 
place remark is made upon custards, or the host utters 
the most brilliant thing in the world, it is all the 
same to them. They come, remain, and depart, with 
one everlasting face of non-interest. They bring uo- 
thing, and they take nothing away : they come blank 
paper, and they go blank paper. Why, then, do they 
come at all ? How can they be at the trouble to dress, 
and walk, and sit several hours in one contined pos- 
ture, wheu they would be as happy, if not happier, 
at home? 

Some one once suggested to me that the quietists 
might be people who simply found more pleasure in 
listening than in talking, or who might perhaps talk 
if it were not that they modestly conceived them- 
selves to be less qualitied to excel in that way than 
others. But there can be no certainty on this point. 
It is quite as possible that they sit thus silent through 
contempt, as through respect, for their neighbours. 
Perhaps, while you suppose you are entertaining 
them with your wit, they are indulging a chronic 
sneer at your silliness or your.loquacity. Perhaps, 
while you suppose them to be tacitly acquiescing in 
your opinions, they are looking upon them with in- 
difference, or estimating them as too absurd to be 
worth controverting. The quietist, I allow, may 
sometimes appear to make a good listener; which 
would be a redeeming virtue. But then you are never 
sure of him. He may be a fool who does not compre- 
hend, or a philosopher who despises, what you say ; 
and, after spending every energy upon him, you may 
be in the predicament of the good people of Kirkcud- 
bright, who for a whole night cannonaded what they 
conceived to be the stranded vessel of Paul Jones— 
often crying “‘ For the love of all that’s good, more 
powder !”—and at daybreak found they had been 
spending their balls, their courage, their patriotism, 
and their prayers, upon an unfeeling rock. This un- 
certainty mars all the comfort you would have in him 
as a listener. A block would be much safer, and not 
much less advantageous in any other respect. 

Sometimes when I have witne:.sed the breaking-up 
of a party in which a few individuals had undertaken 
the duty of conversing, while others had not once 
given voice to an idea for the whole night, I have 
wondered what could be the sensations of the latter. 
Are they really the torpid animals they appear, in- 
capable either of giving or of taking pleasure ; or is it 
not possible that some of them may go home, and, 
finding their tongues among their friends, tell what 
an agreeable evening they have spent? Suchathing 
is possible ; for there are polar regions in the human 
mind, which no philosophic Parry or Ross has ever 
yet explored. Who knows but what these silent and 
apparently sullen people may have a keener relish of 
the pleasures of society than even those individuals 
who seem best qualified to adorn it? Who knows but 
they observe a great deal more of what is going on, 
and cvuld give a better account of all that was eaten, 
drunk, said, and sung, than any other body ?. Theirs, 
perhaps, is what Wordsworth calls “the harvest of 
the quiet eye.” I should not be surprised if the 
dumb gentleman in black, whom you saw at the bot- 
tom of the table, and looked upon as the most stupid 
of mortals, afterwards described to his lady, detained 


at home by indisposition, every dish, every guest, 
every female dress, every thing down even w a sait- 
cellar ; so that she enjoyed the whole affair as much 
as if she had been present. Perhaps the stuffing Miss 
who sat at your right hand, with her sleeve in your 
neck, taking every thing you gave her, but never 
answering one of your remarks with more than amo. 
nosyllable, was no sooner in her own room than she 
opened upon her maid with a flood like the Solway. 

The reader must be informed, if he does not know 
already, that I am remarkably patient with al! kinds 
of commonplace people. To prove this, I will relate 
an anecdote, though perhaps at the hazard of raising 
a smile at my own expense:—A gentleman was once 
introduced to me by a common friend, who took an 
opportunity of letting me know, by the bye, that the 
individual in question was an amazingly clever fellow. 
Being very glad to meet with clever fellows, though 
not disposed to scorn dull ones, I took some pains to 
improve my acquaintance with this gentleman, who, 
however, had all the peculiarities of the quietist. 
Never did I meet him, whether on the street, in com- 
pany, or in any place of public business, but I exerted 
myeelf to the utmost to draw him out. All my best 
ideas were brought up and spread out before him; I 
tried philosophy, humour, literature, every thing. He 
seemed well enough pleased with my efforts ; he smiled 
now and then, once gave a sly look, and I had one or 
two shakes of the head which I thought promising. 
Nothing better, however, than these and such-like nib- 
bles, ever came to my hook. Reader, you may believe 
it or not, but I spent ten years in patient expectancy 
of the day when this individual was to treat me with 
aremark. Ten mortal years! Nor was I destined, 
at the end of that period, to be gratified with the de- 
sired result. My friend then died, just as I was be- 
ginning to suspect that he possessed no unusual abili- 
ties. I next day met the friend who had introduced 
me to the deceased, and heard from him an elegy in 
which the very words with which he had deceived me 
ten years before were employed with increased empha- 
sis. ‘‘An amazingly clever fellow, sir.” ‘* Well,” 
said I, ‘‘ I have never seen it in him, though I have 
long tried.” This set my friend a-thinking. On my 
explaining more particularly how matters stood, he 
acknowledged, that, for his part, he had not observed 
any remarkable brilliancy in his late friend: he had 
ouly been told long ago, as a great secret, that he con- 
tributed to the magazines. To this stray piece of 
hearsay had been sacrificed the exertions of ten years 
of my precious life; misled by a friend who was him- 
self misled, I had squandered upon a quietist energies 
which might have elevated me in the opinion of the 
best heads of my time. 

Is the case of the quiet people quite hopeless ? With 
every benevolent desire to see something done in their 
behalf, I fear it is. If you inquire into the names of 
these people, you will find them all of the most com- 
mon order—Thomsons, Wilsuns, Browns, Andersons, 
and Johnstons. Here is the secret of the whole mat- 
ter. A man, on entering the world, and feeling that 
he is a Mr Thomson, a Mr Brown, or a Mr Wilson, 
falls out of conceit with himself—loses all beart, in 
short. You might suppose that an individual so un- 
lucky would be prompted just to make the greater ef- 
forts to attract attention, and rescue himself from the 
horrors of an undistinguished and almost unobserved 
existence. But the effect of these unfortnnate desige 
nations is quite the reverse. A map feels the name 
Thomson sticking to him like a lump of lead : it chiile 
him like a very torpedo. The brightest powers bee 
come dim under the influence of such a cognomen. 
‘Of what use is it to try any thing?” he asks; “ Fame 
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will have nothing to do with me—my name would 
make her temple look like a huckster’s shop.” If 
under such impressions he give up all hope of great- 
ness, 1 do not see what any other body can do for 
him. He must just be “a Mr Thomson” all his 
days, content to sit at good men’s feasts, with a pa- 
tient ear and a reined tongue, while the few who pos- 
sess striking patronymics monopolise the talk, and 
carry off all the glory. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
FOSSIL VEGETABLES. 
Fosstt is a term denoting any thing that is dug from 
the earth, but is more frequently applied to the petri- 
fied remains of animal and vegetable substances found 
imbedded in certain strata of rocks. The bones of ani- 
mals now extinct as living tribes, trees, shells, fishes, 
worms, and traces of bears, dogs, foxes, wolves, and 
other creatures, are thus often discovered by miners, 
and testify to the fact that the world we inhabit has 
undergone wonderful revolutions and commixtures of 
its constituent elements long prior to the commence- 
ment of history. These fossil petrifactions of organic 
remains exhibit, both in their general outline and 
minute texture, remarkable indications of their origi- 
nal structure, leaving no doubt on the mind as to their 
primitive character. In vegetable physiology especi- 
ally, the various processes are clearly developed, show- 
ing that the petrifactive property of the surrounding 
substances has not in the least altered the appearance 
of the structure of the plant. At another periud we 
may enlarge on the extent and multiplicity of organic 
remains, as few subjects are more worthy of investi- 
gation ; in the meanwhile, we shall confine ourselves 
to the extraordinary developements in vegetable fossils, 
beginning with an outline of the structure of living 


ts. 

The matter which forms the stems, branches, roots, 
bark, leaves, fruits, and flowers of plants, however va- 
rious its appearance, consists essentially of only two 
substances, vascular bodies or vessels, and cellular tis- 
sue. The vascular bodies (which we shall call sim- 
ply vasculars) are pipes or tubes, appearing like fibres 
to the naked eye, many of them smaller than the finest 
hair, but which are discovered by the microscope to 
be hollow. They run from the root of the tree to its 
remotest branches and leaves, and convey the sap from 
the earth through all the parts of the plant. It has been 
found that 2500 of them placed in a line can stand in 
a linear inch, and 7,000,000 in a square inch. They 
form only a part of the plant, and (taking the trunk 
of a tree as an example) are surrounded on all sides by 
the other substance, called cellular tissue. This con- 
sists of cells or bladders, from the size of a fine pore to 
that of a small Their primary form may be con- 
sidered as globular, or sometimes oblong, like a sausage, 
but by mutual pressure they assume the form of six- 
sided prisms, and on a small scale resemble the cells 
of bees. Their sides consist of a membrane thinner 
than fine paper. Though apparently close on all sides, 
they are sometimes found filled with a liquid, which 
they are supposed to receive from the sap-vessels (vas- 
culars), and to elaborate into matter for the nourish- 
ment and growth of the plant. They are also fre- 
quently found empty, and in this state may be seen 
with the naked eye in the pith of some shrubs and 
trees. The cellular tissue is called parenchyma by 
some writers. 

These two substances, separately, or variously mix- 
ed, compose the pith, wood, bark, roots, leaves, &c. of 
plants. Let us take as an example the stalk of the su- 
gar-cane. If this be cut across, and the section exa. 
mined with a microscope, its structure will be found 
to be as follows :—Groups of filaments, which are sap- 
vessels or vasculars, will be observed passing through 
the stalk lengthwise ; these groups stand distinct from 
one another, being separated, or, as it were, imbedded 
in masses of a substance which looks like honeycomb, 
and consists of cellular tissue. Each group of vascu- 
lars probably consists of fifteen or twenty tubes ; but 
when not much magnified, it appears merely a darkish 
condensed spot, surrounded on all sides by the porous 
mass of cellular tissue. Thus, the wane may be con- 
sidered as a column of cellular tissue, with numerous 
fasciculi of sap-vessels passing longitudinally through 
it, and forming perhaps one-tenth of the whole mass. 
In many plants, however, the vasculars are not easily 
distinguished from the cells. 

Let us take, as another example, the common ash- 
tree. Placing a transverse slice, or section of this, 
before us, we have in the centre the pith, called the 
medulla, from its resemblance in position to the mar- 
row of bones, and consisting of cellular tissue unmixed. 
The cells are large in the middle of the pith, and con- 
tract towards the circu till they pass as it 
-were by gradations into the wood. This wood, or 
,woody texture, consists of a mixture of cells and 
vasculars ; the vasculars are not arranged in isolated 

ps as in the cane, but in radii or rays, shout- 
ng out on all sides from the pith to the bark, with 
partitions of cellular tissue betwixtthem. On the out- 
side of the wood is the bark, or cortical texture, 


consisting of vasculars and cells, but mixed in different 
proportions, and not in rays. The radiated struc- 
ture belongs to all the firm and useful varieties of 
wood, we believe, without exception. There are, be- 
sides, subordinate peculiarities of intimate structure, 
depending on the size, distribution, form, &c. of the 
cells and vasculars, by which one kind of wood can be 
distinguished from another, such as oak from ash, &c. ; 
and among these are certain large tubular vessels— 
sometimes with spiral walls, such as would be formed 
by a cord or ribbon round a roller. Some 
suppose them to be air-vessels. They are found in 
some kinds of wood, and not in others, and, where 
found, differ in size, numbers, and mode of distribu- 
tion, also affording distinctive characters. There is yet 
another marked peculiarity. In trees that grow in 
cold countries, and are exposed to great annual changes 
of temperature, the winter produces a contraction of 
the vessels aud cells all round the exterior ; and trans- 
verse slices of such trees, when examined, exhibit 
circular rings, marking the annual layers of wood, 
and placed one without another from the pith to the 
bark. This appearance, which is known to every one, 
makes a tree a sort of natural calendar ; the successive 
rings not only tell its age, but, by the variation in 
their breadth, inform us whether particular seasons 
were favourable to vegetation or the reverse. In tro- 
pical countries these rings are either very faint, or al- 
together wanting. 

Speaking comprehensively, we may say that herba- 
ceous plants are sometimes entirely composed of cel- 
lular tissue; in other cases they have much of it, in the 
shape of pith, and a little woody texture. Canes 
and palms have no proper pith, no radii or annual 
rings, but strings or fasciculi of vasculars, irregularly 
distributed lengthwise through the cellular tissue. 
Timber trees in warm countries have pith in the mid- 
dle, surrounded by radiated woody texture. Trees 
in cold countries have pith in the middle, and radiated 
woody texture in common with those of warm regions, 
but they have in addition circular rings. Longitu- 
dinal slices, or sections of the plant lengthwise, are 
equally characteristic with transverse ones; but we 
have not room to speak of these.* 

Plants are divided into three classes, according to 
the structure of their seeds. Those without flowers 
or seed-lobes (acotyledonous) have no veins in their 
leaves, and no woody texture; plants with flowers 
and one seed-lobe (monocotyledonous) have the veins 
of their leaves running parallel, or nearly so, to the 
midrib, have no distinction between the pith and 
wood and bark, and no radiations. Plants with flowers 
and two seed-!obes (dicutyledonous) are the most per- 
fect; the pith, wood, and bark, are distinct; the 
wood is radiated ; the veins of the leaves diverge from 
the midrib, and are branched. 

Hitherto geologists have attempted to classify fossil 
plants by their external form and appearance. This 
was disadvantageous ; because sometimes the external 
parts (the bark for instance) were wanting, or acci- 
dental injuries might be mistaken for natural charac- 
ters; and even though existing in the fossil, and well 
marked, they give in many cases only equivocal in- 
dications as to the true nature and habits of the plant. 
The defect has been recently supplied by the ingenuity 
of a scientific inquirer resident in Edinburgh—Mr 
H. T. M. Witham of Lartington—who published a 
work upon the subject in 1831, and recently one still 
more complete, under the title noted below.+ Mr 
Witham has introduced a method of slicing, which 
conducts us into the interior of the plant, and reveals 
the most intimate peculiarities of its structure. It 
was once thought wonderful that the imbrications and 
delicate markings of the exterior of a plant should be 
so well preserved in stone ; but how much more mar- 
vellous is it to find the forms of minute vessels and 
cells not the thousandth part of an inch in diameter, 
with the details of the curious and complicated tex- 
tures which they constitute, preserved in the same 
rough material, with all the accuracy and distinctness 
which they possessed in the living plant! This is 
what Mr Witham has disclosed. He saws a slice of 
the fossil plant, polishes one side of it smooth, at- 
taches it to a bit of plate glass by Canada balsam, and 
holding it to the wheel by the aid of the glass, grinds 
down the outer side till the slice is as thin as fine 
paper, and then polishes it. It is now transparent, 
and being placed in the focus of a microscope, and 
exposed to a strong light transmitted from below, its 
minute structure can be surveyed at leisure. 

In the examination it is seen at a glance how cor- 
rectly it corresponds in structure with the living fir. 
There are cells of similar form and size; rays of 
exactly similar appearance ; and irregular thickenings 
of the walls of the cells at parts between the rays, as 
in the living tree. Mr Witham has examined many 
scores of these fussil specimens. In the lower and 
upper formations, he found the fossilising substance 
(the stony matter which had replaced the plant) tobe 
generally lime, frequently mixed with oxides of iron ; 
and a considerable portion of carbon is always pre- 
sent, either in the simple state, or forming a carbon- 


* This account of the structure of plants is derived from Mr 
Ellis’s lient article, ‘* Vegetable A y,” in the Supplement 
to the Encyclopedia Britannica.—We have also made use of a 
paper on the subject in the Scotsman newspaper, in which ex- 
celient scientific articles frequently appear. 


+ The Internal Structure of Fossil Vegetables found in the 
Carboniferous and Oolitie Deposits of Great Britain. A. and C. 
Black, Edinburgh; Longman & Co. London. 


ate with the lime. In the coal formation, the fossilising 
substance was generally silicious. The perfect pre- 
servation of the organic structure shows that the 

had been slow. We may conjecture that 
water holding lime or silica in solution had rested 
long over the sand in which the trees were imbedded. 
The interior of the vessels and cells would be filled 
first with the dissolved matter ; then their walls would 
be slowly replaced by the same substance, the carbon 
either retaining its place, or forming carbonic acid, 
and uniting with the lime. There can be no doubt 
that the same process is going on along our shores 
and at the estuaries of our rivers at the present day. 


THE MONEY-DIGGER, 
A STORY.* 

SoMEWHERE in the early part of last century, there 
lived in the ancient city of New York a worthy burgher, 
Wolfert Webber by name. He was descended from 
old Cobus Webber, one of the original Dutch settlers, 
famous for introducing the cultivation of cab 

The tield in which Cobus first planted himself and 
his cabbages had remained ever since in the family, 
who continued in the same line of industry with that 
praiseworthy perseverance for which Dutch burghers 
are noted. 

The seat of government of the Webbers continued 
in the family mansion, a Dutch-built house, with a 
front, or rather gable-end, of yellow brick tapering to a 
point, with the customary iron weathercock at the top. 
Every thing about the building bore the air of long- 
settled ease and security. The city, however, —_ 
ally spread its suburbs round the domain. Houses 
sprang up to intercept their prospects ; the rural lanes 
in the vicinity began to grow into the bustle and po- 
pulousness of streets ; in short, with all the habits of 
rustic life, the Webbers beyan to find themselves the 
inhabitants of a city. Wolfert Webber’s wife was a 
little notable housewife, whose whole life was devoted 
to intense knitting ; and the worthy couple were bless- 
ed with one daughter, who was brought up with great 
tenderness and care. Thus reigned and vegetated 
Wolfert Webber, peacefully and contentedly. Not 
but that he had his occasional cares and vexations. 
Vagrant swine would now and then, when the gate 
was left open, make a descent, and lay all waste be- 
fore them; and mischievous urchins would often de- 
capitate the illustrious sunflowers, the glory of the 
garden, as they lolled their heads so fondly over the 
walls. But these were petty grievances. The chief 
cause of anxiety to honest Wolfert was the growing 
prosperity of the city. The expenses of living doubled 
and trebled; but he could not double and treble the 
magnitude of his cabbages, and the number of com- 
petitors prevented the increase of price: thus, there- 
fore, while every one around him grew richer, Wol- 
fert grew poorer; and he could not for the life of him 
perceive how the evil was to be remedied. 

Wolfert’s cares were increased by the circumstance 
of his daughter gradually growing to maturity. Am 
had already ripened and rounded in the opening b 
of sixteen summers; until, in her seventeenth spring, 
she seemed ready to burst out of her bodice like a 
half-blown rose-bud. At this critical period of female 
existence, a new visitor began to make his appearance 
on the scene under the root of Wolfert Webber. This 
was Dirk Waldron, the only son of a poor widow. 
This active youngster gradually became an intimate 
visitor of the family. He talked little, but he sat long. 
He filled the father’s pipe when it was onery ga- 
thered up the mother’s knitting-needle or ball of 
worsted when it fell to the ground ; stroked the sleek 
coat of the tortviseshell cat, and replenished the tea- 
pot for the daughter from the bright copper kettle 
that sung before the fire. All these quiet hele offices 
may seem of trifling import; but when true love is 
translated into Low Dutch, it is in this way that it 
eloquently expresses itself. Wolfert, in time, how- 
ever,' became roused to this new source of anxiety. 
Like a prudent father, he determined to nip the pas- 
sion in the bud, and forbade the youngster the house, 
though sorely did it go against his fatherly heart, ana 
many a silent tear did it cause in the bright eye of hi» 
daughter. She showed herself, nevertheless, a pattern 
of filial duty and obedience. 

Wolfert was deeply cogitating these matters in his 
mind, and his brow wrinkled with unusual care, as 
he wended his way one Saturday afternoon to a rural 
inn, about two miles from the city. It was a favourite 
resort of the Dutch part of the community, from being 
always held by a Dutch line of landlords, and retainu- 
ing an air and relish of the good old times. It was a 
Dutch-built house, that had probably been a country- 
seat of some opulent burgher in the early time of the 
settlement. It stood near a point of land called Cor- 
lear’s Hook, which stretches out into the Sound, and 
against which the tide, at its flux and reflux, sets with 
extraordinary rapidity. The venerable and sume- 
what crazy mansion was d ished from afar by a 
grove of elms and sycamores, that seemed to wave a 


* This story, which is abri 
Traveller,” by Washington 
appeared some years ago in most of 
day, as a happy specimen of the author’s 
humorous subjects. This would form a sufficient reason why we 
ps were it noi imagined, that, out of 
the two or three hundred thousand persons who peruse ow: Journal, 
comparatively few can either have seen the work from which it ws 
=. or the publications which brought it under more general 
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hospitable invitation, while a few weeping willows, 
with their dank drooping foliage, resembling falling 
waters, gave an idea of coolness that rendered it an 
attractive spot during the heats of summer. Here, 
therefore, as I said, resorted many of the old inhabi- 
tants of the Manhattan, where, while some played at 
shuffleboard, and quoits, and ninepins, others smoked 
a deliberate pipe, and talked over public affairs. 

It was on a blustering autumnal afternoon that 
Wolfert made his visit to the inn. The grove of 
elms and willows was stripped of its leaves, which 
whirled in rustling eddies about the fields. The nine- 
pin alley was deserted, for the premature chilliness of 
the day had driven the company within doors. As 
it was Saturday afternoon, the habitual club was in 
session, composed principally of regular Dutch bur- 
ghers, though mingled occasionally with persons of 
various character and country, as is natural in a place 
of such motley population, 

Beside the fireplace, in a huge leather-bottomed 
arm-chair, sat the dictator of this little world, the 
venerable Ramm, or, as it was ‘epee, Ramm 
Rapelye. He was a man of Wallon race, and illus- 
trious for the antiquity of his line, his great-grand- 
mother having been the first white child born in the 

vince. But he was still more illustrious for his 
wealth and dignity ; he had long filled the noble office 
of alderman, and was a man to whom the guvernor 
himself took off his hat. He had maintained posses- 
sion of the leather-bottomed chair from time imme- 
morial, and had gradually waxed in bulk as he sat 
in this seat of government, until, in the course ot 
years, he filled its whole magnitude. His word was 
decisive with his subjects ; for he was so rich a man 
that he was never expected to support any opinion by 
argument. The landlord waited on him with pecu- 
liar officiousness, not that he paid better than his 
neighbours, but thea the coin of a rich man seems 
always to be so much more acceptable. The landlord 
had ever a pleasant word and a joke to insinuate in 
the ear of the august. Ramm. It is true, Ramm never 
laughed, and indeed maintained a mastiff-like gravity 
and even surliness of aspect; yet he now and then 
rewarded mine host with a token of approbation, 
which, though nothing more nor less than a kind of 
grunt, yet delighted the landlord more than a broad 

ugh from a poorer man. 

“ This will be a rough night for the money-dig- 
gers,” said mine host, as a gust of wind howled round 
the house and rattled at the windows. 

“ What! are they at their works again ?” said an 
English half-pay captain with one eye, who was a 
frequent attendant at the inn. 

* Ay are they,” said the landlord, “‘and well may 
they be. They've had luck of late. They say 4 great 
pot of money has been dug up in the field just behind 
Stuyvesant’s orchard. Folks think it must have been 
buried there in old times, by Peter Stuyvesant, the 
Dutch governor.” 

“ Fudge!” said the one-eyed man-of-war, as he 
added a small portion of water toa bottom of brandy. 
“* Well, you may believe or not, as you please,” 
said mine host, somewhat nettled ; “ but every body 
knows that the old governor buried a great deal of 
his money at the time of the Dutch troubles, when 
the English redcoats seized on the province.” 

Here the landlord was interrupted by several gut- 
tural sounds from Ramm Rapelye, betokening that he 
was labouring with the unusual production of an idea. 
as he was too great a man to be slighted by a prudent 
publican, mine host respectfully paused until he should 
deliver himself. The corpulent frame of this mighty 
burgher now gave all the symptoms of a volcanic 
mountain on the point of an eruption. He uttered a 
few testy words, by way of rebuke for the allusion 
made to the Stuyvesants. A general silence followed, 
but the subject was too interesting to be readily aban- 
doned. The conversation soon broke forth again from 
the lips of Peechy Prauw Van Hook, the chronicler 
of the club, one of those prosy narrative old men who 
seem to be troubled with an incontinence of words as 

grow old. 

Peechy could at any time tell as many stories in an 
evening as his hearers could digest in» month. He 
now resumed the conversation, by affirming, that, to 
his knowledge, money had at different times been dug 
up in various parts of the island. The lucky persons 
who had discovered them had always dreamt of them 
three times beforehand ; and what was worthy of re- 
mark, those treasures had never been found but by 
some descendant of the good old Dutch families, which 
clearly proved that they had been buried by Dutch- 
men in the olden time. 

Not a word of this conversation was lost upon Wol- 
fert Webber. He returned pensively home, full of 
magnilicent ideas. The soil of his native island seemed 
to be turned into gold-dust, and every tield to teem 
with treasure. His head almost reeled at the thought 
how often he must have heedlessly rambled over places 
where countless sums lay scarcely covered by the turf 
beneath his feet. 

Wolfert Webber went to bed with a heavy heart, 
and it was long before the goiden visions that disturbed 
his brain permitted him to sink into repose. The same 
visions, however, extended into his sleeping thoughts, 
and assumed a more definite form. He dreamt that 
he had discovered an immense treasure in the centre 
of his garden. At every stroke of the spade he laid 
bvare a golden ingot ; diamond crosses sparkled out of 
the dust; bags of money turned up their bellies, cor- 


pulent with pieces of eight or venerable coubloons ; 
and chests, wedged close with moidores, dacats, and 
pistareens, yawned before his ravished eyes, and 
vomited forth their glittering contents. 

Wolfert awoke a poorer man than ever. He had 
no heart to go about his daily concerns, which appeared 
so paltry and profitless, but sat all day long in the 
chimney-corner, picturing to himself ingots and heaps 
of gold in the tire. 

The next night his dream was repeated. He was 
again in his garden, digging and laying open stores 
of hidden wealth. There was something very singular 
in this repetition. He passed another day of reverie; 
and though it was cleaning day, and the house, as 
usual in Dutch households, completely topsy-turvy, 
yet he sat unmoved amidst the general uproar. 

The third night he went to bed with a palpitating 
heart. He put on his red nightcap wrong side out- 
wards, fur good luck. It was deep midnight before 
his anxious mind could settle itself into sleep. Again 
the golden dream was repeated, and again he saw his 
garden teeming with ingots and money-bags. Wol- 
fert rose the next morning in complete bewilderment. 
A dream three times repeated was never known to 
lie, and if so, his fortune was made. In his agitation 
he put on his waistcoat with the hind part before, and 
this was a corroboration of good luck. He no longer 
doubted that a huge store of money lay buried some- 
where in his cabbage-tield, coyly waiting to be sought 
for; and he repined at having so long been scratching 
about the surface of the soil, instead of digging to the 
centre. He took his seat at the breakfast-table full 
of these speculations; asked his daughter to put a 
lump of gold into his tea; and on handing his wife a 
plate of slap-jacks, begged her to help herself to a 
doubloon. 

His grand care now was how to secure this immense 
treasure without its being known. Instead of work- 
ing regularly in his grounds in the day-time, he now 
stole from his bed at night, and, with spade and pick- 
axe, went to work to rip up and dig about his paternal 
acres from one end to the other. In a little time, the 
whole garden, which had presented such a goodly and 
regular appearance, with its phalanx of cabbages, like 
a vegetable army in battle array, was reduced to a 
scene of devastation ; while the relentless Wolfert, 
with nightcap on head, and lantern and spade in 
hand, stalked through the slaughtered ranks, the de- 
stroying angel of his own vegetable world. Every 
morning bore testimony to the ravages of the preced- 
ing night, in cabbages of all ages and conditions, from 
the tender sprout to the full-grown head, piteously 
rooted from their quiet beds, like worthless weeds, 
and left to wither in the sunshine. 

His family began really to fear that the poor man’s 
wits were diseased. He muttered in his sleep at night 
about mines of wealth; about pearls, and diamonds, 
and bars of gold. In the day-time he was moody and 
abstracted, and walked about as if in a trance. Dame 
Webber held frequent councils with all the old women 
of the neighbourhood. Scarce an hour in the day but 
a knot of them might be seen, wagging their white 
caps together round her door, while the poor woman 
made some piteous recital. The daughter, too, was 
fain to seek for more frequent consolation from the 
stolen interviews of her favoured swain Dirk Waldron. 

In the meantime, Wolfert went on digging and 
digging; but the field was extensive, and as his dream 
had indicated no precise spot, he had to dig at ran- 
dom. The winter set in before one-tenth of the scene 
of promise had been explored. The ground became 
frozen hard, and the nights too cold for the labours 
of the spade. No sooner, however, did the returning 
warmth of spring loosen the svil, and the small frogs 
begin to pipe in the meadows, but Wolfert resumed 
his labours with renovated zeal. Szill, however, the 
hours of industry were reversed. Instead of working 
cheerily all day, planting and setting out his vege- 
tables, he remained thoughtfully idle, until the shades 
ef night summoned him to his secret labours. In 
this way he continued to dig, from night to night, and 
week to week, and month to month, but not a stiver 
did he find. On the contrary, the more he digged 
the poorer he grew. The rich soil of his garden was 
digged away, and the sand and gravel from beneath 
were thrown to the surface, until the whole field pre- 
sented an aspect of sandy barrenness. 

Wolfert gradually woke from his dream of wealth 
as the year declined. He had reared no crop for the 
supply of his household during the sterility of winter. 
The season was long and severe, and, for the first 
time, the family was really straitened in its comforts. 
By degrees a revulsion of thought took place in Wol- 
fert’s mind, common to those whose golden dreams 
have been disturbed by pinching realities. The idea 
gradually stole upon him that he should come to want. 
He already considered himself one of the most unfor- 
tunate men in the province, having lost such an in- 
calculable amount of undiscovered treasure ; and now, 
when thousands of pounds had eluded his search, to 
be perplexed for shillings and pence was cruel in the 
extreme. 

Haggard care gathered about his brow; he went 
about with a money-seeking air; his eyes bent down- 
wards into the dust, and carrying his hands in his 
pockets, as men are apt to do when they have nothing 
else to put into them. He could not even pass the 
city almshouse without giving it a rueful glance, as if 
destined to be his future abode. The strangeness of 
his conduct and of his looks occasioned much specula- 


tion and remark. For a long time he was sus 

of being crazy, and then every body pitied him; at 
length it began to be suspected that he was poor, and 
then every body avoided him. 

Thus, every body deserted the Webber mansion, as 
if poverty were contagious, like the plague; 
body but honest Dirk Waldron, who still kept up h 
stolen visits to the daughter, and indeed seemed to 
wax more affectionate as the fortunes of his mistress 
were in the wane. 

Wolfert Webber at length lay sick and sorrowful 
in his bed, exhausted both in body and mind. His 
wife and daughter did all they id to comfort him. 
The good old dame never stirred from his bedside, 
where she sat knitting from morning till night, while 
his daughter busied berself about him with the fond- 
est care. It was a moving sight to behold this poor 
mistaken man wasting away day by day; growing 
thinner and thinner, and ghastlier and ghasuier, and 
staring with rueful visage from under an old patch- 
work counterpane, upon the jury of matrons kindly 
assembled to sigh and groan, and look unhappy around 


Dirk Waldron was the only being that seemed to 
shed a ray of sunshine into this house of mourning. 
He came in with cheery look and manly spirit, and 
tried to re-animate the expiring heart of the poor 
money-digger ; but it was all in vain. Wolfert was 
completely done over. If any thing was wanting to 
complete his despair, it was a notice served upon him, 
in the midst of his distress, that the corporation were 
about to run a new street through the very centre of 
his cabbage-garden. He now saw nothing before him 
but poverty and ruin—his last reliance, the garden 
of his forefathers, was to be laid waste—and what 
then was to become of his poor wife and child? His 
eyes filled with tears as they followed the dutiful Amy 
out of the room one morning. Dirk Waldron was 
seated beside him ; Wolfert grasped his hand, pointed 
after his daughter, and for the first time since his 
illness, broke the silence he had maintained. 

“Tam going,” said he, shaking his head feebly ; 
“and when I am gone—my poor daughter ——.” 

‘* Leave her to me, father,” said Dirk, manfully ; 
take care of her!” 

Wolfert looked up in the face of the cheery, strap- 
ping youngster, and saw there was none better able to 

e care of awoman. “Enough,” said he, “ she is 
yours !—and now fetch mea lawyer—let me make 
my will and die!” 

The lawyer was brought, a dapper, bustling, round- 
headed, little man—Rollebuck by name. At the 
sight of him the women broke into loud lamentations, 
for they looked upon the signing of a will as the sign- 
ing of a death-warrant. Wolfert made a feeble mo- 
tion for them to be silent. Poor Amy buried her face 
and her grief in the bed-curtain; Dame Webber re- 
sumed her knitting to hide her distress, which be- 
trayed itself, however, in a pellucid tear which trickled 
silently down, and hung at the end of her peaked 
nose; while the cat, the only unconcerned member 
of the family, played with the good dame’s ball of 
worsted, as it rolled about the floor. 

Wolfert lay on his back, his nightcap drawn over 
his forehead, his eyes closed, his whole visage the 
picture of death. He begged the lawyer to be briet, 
for he felt his end approaching, and that he had no 
time wo lose. The lawyer nibbed his pen, spread out 
his paper, and prepared to write. 

“T give and bequeath,” said Wolfert, faintly, “‘ my 
small farm ——.” ‘“ What !—all?” exclaimed the 
lawyer. 

Wolfert half-opened his eyes, and looked upon the 
lawyer. 

“ Yes—all,” said he. “What! all that great patch 
of land with cabbages and suntiowers, which the cor- 
poration is just going to run a main street through ?” 
“ The same,” said Wolfert, with a heavy sigh, and 
sinking back upon bis pillow. “ I wish him joy that 
inherits it!” said the little lawyer, chuckling and 
rubbing his hands involuntarily. ‘“ What do you 
mean ?” said Wolfert, again opening his eyes. ‘‘ That 
he’ll be one of the richest men in the place !” cried 
little Rollebuck. 

The expiring Wolfert seemed to step back from the 
threshold of existence; his eyes again lighted up; he 
raised himself in his bed, shoved back his worsted red 
nightcap, and stared broadly at the lawyer. 

“ You don’t say so!” exclaimed he. “ Indeed, 
but Ido!” rejoined the other. “ Why, when that 
great field, and that huge meadow, come to be laid 
out in streets, and cut up into snug building lots— 
why, whoever owns it need not pull off his hat to the 
patroon.” ‘‘ Say so ?” cried Wolfert, half thrust- 
ing one leg out of bed; “‘ why, then, I think I’ll not 
make my will yet!” 

To the surprise of every body, the dying man actn- 
ally recovered. The vital spark, which had glimmered 
faintly in the socket, received fresh fuel from the vil 
of gladness which the little lawyer poured into his 
soul. it once more burnt up into a flame. Give 
physic to the heart, ye who would revive the body of 
a spirit-broken man! In a few days, Wolfert left his 
room ; in a few days more, his table was covered with 
deeds, plans of streets and building lots. Little Rol- 
lebuck was constantly with him, his right-hand man 
and adviser, and instead of making his will, assisted 
in the more agreeable task of making his fortune. 

Before many months had elapsed, a great bustling 
street passed through the very centre of the Webber 
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garden, just where Wolfert had dreamed of finding 
atreasure. His golden dream was accomplished. He 
did indeed find an unlooked-for source of wealth ; for 
when his paternal lands were distributed into build- 
ing lots, and rented out to safe tenants, instead of 
roducing a paltry crop of cabbages, they returned 
him an abundant crop of rents; insomuch that on 
quartér-day it was a goodly sight to see his tenants 
knocking at his door from morning till night, each 
with a little round-bellied bag of money, the golden 
produce of the soil. " 

The ancient mansion of his forefathers was still 
kept up, but instead of being a little yellow-fronted 
Dutch house in a garden, it now s' boldly in the 
midst of a street, the grand house of the neighbour- 
hood, for Wolfert enlarged it with a wing on each 
side, and a cupola or tea-room on top, where he might 
climb up and smoke his pipe in hot weather ; and in 

course of time the whole mansion was overrun 
the chubby-faced progeny of Amy Webber and 
irk Waldron. 

As Wolfert waxed old, and rich, and corpulent, he 
also set up a great gingerbread-coloured carriage, 
drawn by a pair of black Flanders mares, with tails 
that swept the ground; and to commemorate the 
origin of his greatness, he had for his crest a full- 
blown cabbage painted on the panels. To fill the 
measure of his greatness, in the fulness of time the 
renowned Ramm Rapelye slept with his fathers, and 
Wolfert Webber succeeded to the leather-bottomed 
arm-chair, in the inn parlour at Coriear’s Hook, 
where he long reigned, greatly honoured and re- 
spected, insomuch that he was never known to tell a 
story without its being believed, nor to utter a joke 
without its being laughed at. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
ANDREW HOFER. 

Iw different parts of the Continent of Europe there 
are mountainous districts, inhabited, as was once the 
case in the Highlands of Scotland, with a population 
essentially different in character, in lauguage, and in 
manners, from those who live in the adjacent low 
countries. To live among mountains seems to pro- 
duce a love of national independence—an uncon- 
querable desire to live free from the institutions of 
agricultural and mercantile communities. Races of 
persons having these feelings, exist, as we say, in va- 
rious parts of Europe, among the Alps and Appenines, 
in Switzerland and other places. Not the least re- 
markable of these independent and heroic races of 
people are those who inhabit the Tyrol, » district in 
Germany, bounded on the west by Switzerland, and 
on the south by Italy, and under the feudal protection 
of the Austrian government. 

The Tyrol, like many other places, came within 
the scope of Napoleon’s ambiti h It was 
overrun with French troops; but, in 180%, nearly the 
whole population rose in a body, and, by force of arms, 
drove the French army out of their country. This 
extraordinary movement, which astonished the world 
by its daring intrepidity, was incited and carried into 
execution by a person of the most heroic sentiments, 
but humble occupation. In all great national strug- 
giles, it is found that men of mean origin, but great 
abilities, are brought into notice, and speedily rise to 
consequence, who in other circumstances would never 
have emerged from obscurity. The struggle of the 
Tyrolese for freedom brought forward an individual 
of this description, by name Andrew Hofer, and by 
profession the keeper of a village inn. Hofer was then 
forty-two years of age, a man frank and obliging in 
his manners, pious in his disposition, tall in stature, 
with black eyes and beard; and whom a vehement 
love of his country converted from a quiet country- 
man into a military hero. 

Hofer having headed the insurrection of the inha- 
bitants of the Tyrol, had now a most difficult part to 
execute. He and his countrymen had to withstand a 
violent attack from Marshal Lefevre, Duke of Dant- 
zig, with a strong body of troops sent by Bonaparte 
to recover the territory. What the Tyrolese wanted 
in force, they made up by ingenuity. Hofer and his 
companions retreated before the French general, and 
by that means drew him intotheir mountain fastnesses ; 
and there, where they had the disciplined French army 
at advantage, the peasant general and his haif.armed 
volunteers attacked, and after much hard fighting s» 
thoroughly defeated them, that the French veteraus 
fled, and the Tyrol was again free. In these battles 
a ten-year-old boy busied himself in digging up the 
balls that lodged in the ground, and carrying them, 
in his little hat, tv the combatants, to whom young 
girls broughc provisions amid the hottest fire. 

When the misfortunes of the curopaign constrained 
Francis to purchase peace by the cruelest sacrifices, 
abandoning the Tyrol, he invited Hofer and his prin- 


cipal associates to Vienna, tu secure them from French 
vengeance. These devoted patriots would not leave 
their beloved country in her distress, and resolved to 
attempt the preservation uf their connection with 
Austria, even without Austrian help. One of their 
leaders, the priest Pater Joachim, blessed their endea- 
vours. Again Lefevre was sent against them, and 
again was so roughly handled, that upon ene occasion, 


we are wold, he climbed over his own carriage to es- | 
cape, and fled, disguised as a common soldier. Hofer ' 


and Pater Joachim now led their little band of 8000 
peasants to defy the French marshal and his 25,000 
soldiers befure Inspruck, and again were victorious. 
Lefevre evacuated Inspruck by night, having lost 14,000 
men within a fortnight, and on the 15th of A t the 
Tyrolese re-entered their emancipated capital. The 
gratified Emperor of Austria sent Hofer a gold chain 
of honour, ana tv the Pater the ecclesiastical order of 
merit. 

For two months the Tyrol was free; but could it 


hope toremain so? Before the end of October, French | 


troops poured in from all sides, under various gene- 
rals. Baraguay d’Hilliers and Eugene Beauharnais, 
respecting or fearing these brave and desperate men, 
invited them 'to submit, offering a general amnesty, 
redress of grievances, and a strict administration of 
justice, on condition of the insurgents laying down 
their arms. The Arch-Duke John assured Hoter that 
the emperor, unable to assist them, wished them to 
comply ; and Hofer thereupon accepted the terms, en- 
treating a few days’ delay of the French advance, to 
allow time for the peasants to disperse to their several 
homes. But pending this negociation with Eugene, 
the French troops advanced, stormed a strong pass, 
and seized a fortified post upon the Brenner moun- 
tain. Indignant at this breach of faith, Hofer again 
called his comrades to the field, and about the middle 
of November fell upon Ruska and Barbou, who, with 
their detachments, were endeavouring to force their 
way into the country. The French were repulsed 
with the loss of 1500 men and an eagle. But now 
Baraguay d'Hilliers brought up his whole force, and 
the contest was inevitably over. Some of the leaders 
made their escape to Vienna. Hofer concealed him- 
self, with his wife and children, in an Alpine hut in 
the snowy wilderness amidst barren rocks. The Em- 
peror Francis sent messengers to urge his escaping 
to Austria; but his wife and children could not have 
accompanied his flight, and Hofer would not save his 
life at the price of deserting them. 

The similarity of the character of Hofer and Wallace 
the Scottish patriot will already have been remarked. 
Both endeavoured to free their country from foreign 
oppression ; and, as will be seen in the sequel of our 
sketch, Hofer, like his prototype Wallace, was be- 
trayed into the hands of his enemies by the treachery 
of a false friend. The confidant of Hofer in his last 
efforts was Pater Donay, a priest; and this person, 
under the influence of a bribe, now became the be- 
trayer, the Judas, of his unfortunate associate. He 
discovered his retreat in the snowy wilderness, and 
betrayed it to the French der. Bonaparte in 
return made the wretch imperial chaplain at the 
shrine of vur Lady of Loretto, and Murat loaded him 
with praises and presents. At midnight Baraguay 
Hilliers dispatched 1500 foot and 100 horse to seize 
asingle man. At dawn, on the 20th of January 1810, 
the guide kaocked at the hut door. Hofer opeued it, 
and seeing who his visitors were, “ I am Andrew Ho- 
fer, and in your hands; kill me, but spare my wife 
and children, who have no share in my conduct.” 
The French then rushed upon him, Joaded him with 
chaius, and dragged him, with his wife and children, 
to Botzen. Wherever they passed, the Bonapartists 
stood in rows, singing merry songs, and unable to 
control their joy at having so iutrepid a mau in 
their claws. Lut Hofer was calm and serene, and in 
affecting accents asked pardon of all whom he fancied 
he might have offended. At Botzen he was freed 
from his chains, many Frenchmen taking his part, 
and alleging that he had treated his prisoners with 
admirable humanity. One man gave him a snuff box 
adorned with the heads of the Duke of Brunswick, 
Schill, and himself. Hofer looked at his own portrait 
aud sighed, ** Yes, such Iwas.” Here, tov, be tasted 
a pang bitterer than death. His family was separated 
from him, aud sent back into the country. He him. 
self was hurried w Mantua, 

At Mantua, Hofer was tried by a court-martial, and 
sentenced to death, with a haste designed to prevent 
the interposition of the Emperor Francis, whose 
daughter Napoleon was then woving. On his way wo 
the place of execution, he gave a last cheer for his 
country’s freedom, aud distributed some trifles as keep- 
sakes. He then stepped into the circle of his execution- 
ers. They offered nim a handkerchief to tie over his 
eyes, aud bade himkneeldown. With a noble soldierly 
pride he refused two do either, saying, ‘ 1 stand before 
my Creator, and standing [| will recarn my immorzal 
spirit into his hand.” He then presented the corporal 
old coin, begged him to see that his 


with his lant 
men took aim, aud «gain exclaimed, “ Alas! my 
unhappy country!” He then boldly gave the word 


“Fire!” But the miserable French marksmen did 
not fire true. The first six shots only brought the 
martyr upon his knees; the next six stretched him 
upou the ground, but did not end his sufferings. The 
corporal then oj tg tohim, put the muzzle of his 
piece close to his , and shattered it at the thir- 
teenth shot. 


Thus was Andrew Hofer, one of the most extraor- 
dinary and single-hearted men of modern times, mas- 
sacred by the French, for no crime whatever, and only 
for endeavouring to release his beloved country from 
their unprincipled aggression. It is related that the 
Emperor Francis, though unable to save Hofer, took 
charge of those he left behind him, made considerable 
presents to the widow and daughtérs, amd educated 
the only son. In 1813, before Austria had joined th 
alliance, John Hofer, then barely fourteen years ola, 
entered into the corps of Lutzen volunteer sharp- 
shooters, and fought gallantly against the destroyer of 
of his father and his country. In 1814, the Tyrol was 
again placed under the government of Austria. 


WANTED—A VALET. 
THERE is great difficulty in meeting with a servant 
exactly all that could be wished. Of those which are 
tried, one is found to be too lazy, too fat, or too ugly ; 
another is discovered to be too dirty, too impertinent, 
or too some-thing-or-other, which acts as a preven- 
tive to the satisfaction that should exist between served 
and serving. Most certainly they should endeavour 
to accommodate each other—the master by kindness, 
the servant by honesty and diligence—so as to insure 
confidence in one and respect in the other. 

A gentleman, whoin the country was called Squire 
Gubbins, on a journey to London lost a faithful ser- 
vant by a sudden illness, which in a few days hurried 
him to the grave. Squire Gubbins shed a tear, and 
directed a stone to tell that it was erected to the me- 
mory of John Thornton, by his friend and master, 
in testimony of regret and acknowledgment of faith- 
ful services. To supply the place of this valuable 
servant was the first consideration of the squire on 
his arrival in London. He accordingly went to one 
of those offices where it is professed that servants of 
every description may be obtained. The squire and 
the master of the office were chatty together, so that 
objections and good qualities attaching to the cha- 
racter of a servant were perfectly understood. A few 
particulars the squire enforced ; such as, the truth to 
be always observed—sulkiness never to be exhibited— 
some intelligence from reading, travel, or experience ; 
for, added the squire, * I don’t like to have a fool about 
me; and with respect to impertinence, this is what I 
say, John or Thomas, if ever you feel disposed to be 
saucy, put on your hat and enter the parlour, de- 
manding a month's wages, because I prefer to endure 
that blow on my purse rather than the slightest wound 
on my feelings.” ‘‘ Oh, I see, sir,” replied the office- 
keeper ; “ you shall have the man you want; depend 
on it, sir, I know the individual who is exactly what 
you require.” Accordingly, Mr Gubbins’s address 
was entered, and he departed. 

The following morning, one Timothy Browne was 
dispatched from the office to the squire’s; was ad- 
mitted, making many bows—not exactly as if he had 
received a hint from a dancing-master, but as if he 
had been a boot-jack, with a hinge exactly in the 
middle—and with unequivocal tokens of respect. Ti- 
mothy listened, while the squire inquired some com- 
monplace particulars, to all of which Tim answered 
with great obsequiousness. “ And how have you 
passed your life?” said the squire. ‘* Why, sir,” 
replied Tim, * I have been engayed as one of the most 
useful members of society." The squire looked some- 
what suspiciously at Tim, who continued, “1 have 
assisted in preserving the health of the inhabitants of 
the metropolis, and have contributed more towards 
that end than all the doctors’ shops, apothecaries’ 
hall, and the college of physicians to boot.” The squire 
leered throngh his bushy grey eyebrows, and re- 
quested toknow how. Tim stroked his hair over his 
forehead, and recoliecting the truth must be adhered 
to, replied, “‘as a scavenger, sir.” The squire fell 
back in his chair with a loud umph ; then giving his 
eyelids their greatest elevation, inquired if Tim had 
been a duck or a hog? ‘Tim, who knew nothing of 
the transmigration of souls, was confounded, put his 
hands into all his pockets successively, and then, 
placing himself in a firm position, replied, *‘ Sir, [ 
have been a man these sixteen years; before that lL 
was a boy, and before that I was an infant; and I 
have been nothing else, at least [ never heard that I 
was.” “ Perhaps all this may be true,” said the 
squire; “ but I fear you will not suit the place you 
now have in view. So I wish you a good morning.” 


So poor Timothy Browne, the pink of street-cleaners, 
departed, in no small degree hurt at finding that he 
would not suit the squire. 

‘The servant girl soun after entered to say that a 
well-grown, hard looking man waited the squire’s 
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leisure. He was shown in. “ Well, where do you 
come from?” said the squire. ‘‘ From Thurles, 
county Tipperary, Ireland, sir; and my name is Pa- 
trick O'Donovan.” ‘ Oh, ho,” Squire 
Gubbins, not approving the brogue. “Pray, where 
have been 2” “Och,” replied Pat, “ I can’t 
tell where I have not been; sure I’ve been servant to 
an officer juring that same war in Portugal.” “ Then,” 
said the squire, “ you have seen some service ?” 
“Sure,” said Pat, “you may say that. I’m no fool 
at sogering of all kinds ; sometimes rough as a furze- 
bush, and sometimes tinder as a bile. Indeed, it 
seldom runs smooth as buttermilk. I could tell your 
honour a little about that same inquisitioning quarter 
of the world.” The squire leaned back in his cu- 
shioned chair, motioning that Pat should proceed. 
“ That’s a nate place to get into, your honour, where 
they have no rum nor whisky to drink, except wine ; 
and when you sit down to dinner, you must stand with 
a sword in one hand and a pistol in the other, becase 
of the French foragers. Sure I remimber just as the 
French army ¢ the river at Hurta one night, 
divel a moon was there till the sun got up, and then 
our general looked at ’em with only one eye through 
his long glass, and brought ‘em so near that he heard 
every word they said. ‘Ah, ha,’ says the Duke of 
Wellington, ‘I'll look after *em soon as ever I get in 
front.’ Off thev went, and we after ‘em, to the Douro, 
and, sure, we there came in first at last, though we 
were behind before. Off goes Marmont again; down 
comes an advanced guard close after ’em, all silently 
riding on mules, making a bubbub with more than 
half of ‘em that marched infront. Och, what a pretty 
set of ugly rascals! They had no colours nor arms 
except cloaks and swords; and didn’t we go at ‘em, 
every man of us? Yes, we did; and as we had 
plenty of ammunition, we put more than half of ’°em 
to the sword; not one escaped except two of their 
chiefs, who, running off different ways, came slap 
against each other, and were taken. The prisoners 
we took didn’t speak a word, except grumbling all 
the time. We treated ‘em dacently; some we left 
without a rag to cover them, and they skulked away 
with their hands in their waistcoat pockets. A great 
many were badly wounded ; most of ‘em were killed 
entirely quite, or dispersed ; and more of ’em must 
have gone home missing. But, your honour, when 
we got to Madrid, such balls, Te Deums, and bull- 
fights!” ‘ There—there,” said the squire, holding 
up both hands, * that will do; don’t go any farther ; 
you may have spoken the truth, but your extraordinary 
mode of communicating it confuses me. You'll not 
suit me, Patrick.” ‘‘ Sure, your honour,” interrupted 
Pat, “ I’m just thinking I'd shute you to a certainty. 
I know, at all events, the place would shute me re- 
markably well!” The squire, however, would not 
listen to another word, and pulling the bell, requested 
him to be shown out of the house. 

The squire sat reflecting on his own hasty manner 
of dismissing these poor fellows who were desirous of 
entering his service; but, thought he, these are so 
unlike my excelsent John Thornton, that I cannot 
endure them. I shall never meet with one like John 
Thornton! The servant girl now came to announce 
another person after the place, and he was shown in. 
The squire put on his spectacles, and looking up, saw 
# smart, active-looking man, about forty years of 
age, bowing very gracefully, and stating for what he 
appeared there. “ Well,” inquired the squire, sur- 
veying this new applicant, “has the office-keeper ac- 

‘ quainted you with the particulars I require?” “* Yes, 
he has, sir,” was the reply. ‘“‘ Well, what is your 
name, and where do you come from?” “ James 
Nightingale, sir; and I was born at Hampton Wick ; 
that is to say, I was born—yes—let me see—I should 
rather say, Hampton-Court, or, properly speaking, in 
the parish of Hampton.” ‘ Well,” said the squire, 
“ you were born somewhere, I conclude; and what 
have you been doing all your life, James Nightin- 
gale?” ‘I have been in service, sir; that is to say 
generally, I have lived in gentlemen’s service ;—let 
me see, let me see—I have lived with three or four, 
ay, there was one, two, three, four ladies. No, only 
three—that is to say fuur—yes, four ladies.” “ Well, 
well, never mind how many,” said the squire, getting 
rather fidgetty. ‘‘ Why did you quit your last ser- 
vice?” ‘I will tell you, sir,” replied James. “ I 
lived with Sir Thomas Faddleton—that is to say, with 
Lady Faddleton, as you shall hear, sir. Well, oneday 
about two o’clock—let me see, no, about three o'clock 
—think it was about three, or it might be half. past 
two—[the squire now n to express a little impa- 
tience ; James continued |—it might be a few minutes 
more or less ; well, there comes a rapping at the door 
—such hammering never was heard except at a trunk. 
maker's shop. Well, away goes I to the door; there, 

, was a gentieman w inquire after our beautiful 
Fidelia. Oh dear, says I, the dear creature was taken 
ill—let me see, | think it was on Tuesday; no, it 
could not be Tuesday, it must have been Wednes- 
day. Ay, Weduesday, very true ;—as I am a liv- 
man, it was Tuesday after all.” “ Pshaw!” 
exclaimed the squire, almost ready to burst, * how 
can it signify w me on what day the child was taken 
iil?” “Oh dear, sir,” said James, “it was not a 
child; it was Lady Faddleton’s little pug-dog ; and 
the poor little dear was very unwell: it could take no- 
thing but-——”.  “ Bah! I am sick of thiv,” said the 
squire. “ Well, sir, you shall hear the catastrophe 
in a moment. Away | sent Johu—I think it was 
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John—stop, let me see—where did John go? Yes, 
John ran off to Mr Crighton. No, it was not John. 
Now, I think on it, it must have been Thomas that 
ran to Mr Crighton—that is, Doctor Crighton; and 
when he came, and was told how extremely ill Fi- 
delia was, ‘ Why,’ says he, ‘ you don’t say so!’ 
Only think of that !—and in truth, sir, none of us 
thought of any thing else. Doctor Crighton at once 
said, if he had not been sent for just as he was, it 
would have been too late. My lady, with tears in 
her eyes, hoped Doctor Crighton would do all in his 
power for the dear little interesting Fidelia.” At this 
stage of the story, the squire’s patience was exhausted ; 
he grew red and blue, as if he were suffocated; but 
James continued. ‘ The doctor requested her lady- 
ship to calm her agitation, and to place confidence in 
his skill; so he took the little dear in his arms, and 
—.” “There, there!” exclaimed the squire, ‘* not 
another word about dog, doctor, or lady; tell me at 
once, why did you quit the place?” James bowed. 
“T was going te tell you, sir: it was because I didn’t 
weep, like all the rest of the servants. The doctor 
whispered to my lady that I was a hard-hearted fel- 
low. My lady’s maid overheard it, and told it to 
Francis. Let me see—no, it was to William—at 
least I think it was not Francis—it must have been 
William.” ‘ Nonsense !” exclaimed the squire. 
Well, sir,” continued James, “it all came to this: 
I said, says I, this is what I said, sir: ‘ Any one 
who says [ am hard-hearted, is a confounded liar.’ 
“Umph! bad language,” said the squire; “‘ and for 
that, I suppose, you were discharged ?”” “ Exactly so,” 
replied James. ‘‘ Ay,” added the squire, ‘it is my 
advice, you had better return, beg her ladyship’s 
pardon, and promise to be more tender towards her 
fooleries. Go, James Nightingale; I never desire to 
hear another note of yours.” 

Many hours of the squire’s were occupied in the 
endeavour to extract from various applicants their 
propensities, by which to judge of their fitness to be 
about bis person ; but not one, amongst thirty héthad 
listened to, had the qualifications of poor John Thoru- 
ton. He was manly, obliging, and honest; one or all 
of these good qualities appeared in every transaction 
of his life, and the squire despaired of meeting with 
his equal. 

One morning, as Mr Gubbins was about to take his 
usual walk, he was accosted at his door by a stout 
weather-beaten man, inquiring if the gentleman was 
suited with a servant; if not, he ventured to offer 
himself. The squire scrutinised a little the manner 
and the frankness of the man, of which he thought 
favourably. He therefore returned to his study, aud 
requested the man to be shown in, that he might make 
farther inquiries. Accordingly, the questions as to 
name, and what he had been doing, were put, and as 
directly answered, ‘‘ Charles Roberts—the greater 
part of his life at sea, or servant to a naval officer on 
shore.” Among other particulars that fell within the 
squire’s knowledge, was the mention of a gallant affair 
under Lieutenant Blyth, in which Charles Roberts 
was slightly wounded, and, at the squire’s request, 
the circumstances were related. 

“ Sir,” said Charles, “ a small squadron, consisting 
of the Quebec frigate, the Raven and Execution brigs, 
with the Alert sloop of war, were on the look-out off 
Wanger Oegg, to the northward, knocking about, 
and dving vothing; so, thinking there might be 
something in between the island and the main land, 
the boats of the squadron were manned, and sent 
out under the command of Mr Blyth; he was then 
first of the Quebec. Well, after rowing more than 
twenty milcs, we saw four large gun-vessels at 
anchor in the mouth of the Embs. All hands agreed 
to have asmack at them. Hurrain the bows! It 
would have done your heart good, sir, to have heard 
the rowlocks rattle; as we neared them, whiz comes 
the grapeshot aboard of us; slap comes the musketry 
among us. ‘ Pull away, my lads,’ says Mr Blyth; ‘take 
them astern.” Why, sir, their decks seemed crowded, 
though we could only see their heads, and the flashing 
of their muskets over their bulwarks. It-was 4 rough 
business, sir, but we were in it. Well, under a rat- 
tling fire we pulled under the quarter of the leeward 
vessel, and soon were on deck slashing away. I saw 
Mr Blyth settling scores with a tall fellow ; down he 
came like a swab off a capstan, and down came the 
colours woo. ‘Stand by, my boys,” says Mr Blyth ; 
‘point the long one ; cover the boats pulling for the se. 
cond vessel.” On they went, sir, up the bends, over 
the bulwarks, in the twinkling of a handspike. In 
half an hour all four were carried. It was a jolly 
sight, sir, to see their colours hauled down one after 
the other, Well, they had twenty-five men each; 
three long eighteen-pounders, with small arms; and 
they had bulwarks five feet high on their xides ; it was 
tightish work to get at them, sir. Well, Mr Blyth 
got the step by this brush, and was made master and 
commander of the Boxer. He was as brave an offiver 
and as good a man as ever stepped over a ship's side. 
1 went with him on tne Halifax station, and fullowed 
him to his grave.” Here Charles’s voice faltered, and 
the squire, with his caue, gave a blow on the table 
that echoed through the house. “ Is it true,” said he, 
“ that the ensigu of the Boxer was nailed to her gaff- 

?” “Very true, sir,” replied Charles; * it could 
not be lowered when Captain Blyth fell. He was too 
active, sir, as well as too brave ; just as we neared the 


enemy, within musket-shot indeed, Captain Blyth ran 
forward to pint one of our bow-chasers; he was hit 


by a fourteen-pounder, that doubled him up, and he 
fell without speaking a word.” “ Gallant, unfortu- 
nate Blyth!” said the squire, “I knew him well; he 
had nothing but his enterprising spirit—a perfect con- 
tempt for danger—to recommend him in the service ; 
he was a fine illustration of a character in a song of 
Dibdin’s 
‘In fight a lion; the battle ended, 
Meek as a bleating lamb he seemed.’ 
And so, Roberts, you have served your country at sea, 
and naval officers when on shore? Have you worn a 
livery?” “None, sir,” replied Roberts, * except blue 
coat or jacket. If yon are not suited, sir, 1 shall he 
happy to serve vou ; there is a letter of recommenda. 
tion from Captain ——.” The squire read it, and, 
looking at Roberts, said, “ Yes, I am suited, but not 
till now ; this testimony of your good conduct from 
my worthy friend is all that can be wished. Cousider 
yourself engaged ; and I shall trust that there are 
more faithful servants in the world than one.” 
Roberts turned out as the syuire had expected. He 
served long and faithfully, and, surviving his master, 
was endowed with a pension sufficient to place him at 
ease for the remainder of his life. 


HISTORICAL FAMILIES. 
SEYMOUR. 

Tue name of Seymour—now borne by two English 
peers of high rank, the Duke of Somerset and the 
Marquis of Hertford—came with the Conqueror from 
France, having taken its rise from a place named 
St Maur in Normandy. This early orthography of 
the name, after having been softened into Seymour, 
and endowed, in that form, with the lustre of three 
historical centuries, has lately been resumed by the fa- 
mily, by no means to the credit of their taste. Till 
the reign of Henry VIII., the Seymours were a race of 
minor proprietors in the counties of Monmouth and 
Wilts, occasionally acting as high sheriffs, but not 
elevated in any other respect alive the level of the 
other gentry. They are indebted for their exaltation 
to the marriage of Jane Seymour to Henry VIIL., 
who, a few days after the nuptials (June 5, 1536), 
raised her brother, Sir Edward Seymour, to the peer- 
age, under the title of Viscount Beauchamp. Jane 
Seymour was the third wife of the king, and became 
the mother of a son, afterwards Edward VJ., whose 
birth, however, she only survived two days. On the 
baptism of this prince (October 1537), the king raised 
Viscount Beauchamp to the dignity of Earl of Hert- 
ford. During the remainder of the reign of Henry 
VIIL., this nobleman was honoured with various high 
employments, which he fultilled in a highly creditable 
manner. In 1544; he was sent with a fleet of two 
hundred vessels, and an army of fifteen thousand men, 
to invade and devastate the kingdom of Scotland, in 
revenge for the breach of an agreement which a party 
of that nation had made with the English sovereign, 
for the marriage of their young queen, the celebrated 
Mary, to his son Edward. The earl entered the Firth 
of Forth, and the Scots being quite unprepared for his 
arrival, no resistanve was made to his landing, which 
he effected at Granton, about two miles west from 
Leith.* He burnt this seaport, a considerable part 
of Edinburgh, and various other towns in the sonth 
of Scotland, returning to England by the Border. The 
Earl of Hertford also commanded various expeditions 
of considerable importance against France. Henry, 
at his death (January 1547), left him one of his exe- 
cutors; but his near relation to the succeeding mo- 
narch, who was now only in the tenth year of his age, 
enabled him to assume a higher place in public affairs 
than that would have entitled him to. He caused 
himself to be created Duke of Somerset, and consti- 
tuted Protector of the Realm—an office altogether 
new to the ituti ing at the same time 
the offices of Lord Treasurer and Karl Marshal. The 
aiunbition of the Duke of Somerset, though thus un- 
scrupulous as to the legality of its ubjects, was furtu- 
nate for the country. He was a zealous adherent of 
the reformed religion, and, by his power as Protector, 
became one of the chief instruments of its establish- 
ment in England. Immediately after the commence- 
ment of the new reign, the duke opened a friendly 
correspondence with some of the Scottish nobility, 
with a view to bringing about the marriage formerly 
broken off ; but, finding no success from this methed 
of wooing, he soon after deemed it necessary to resort 
to the old plan: he Jed an army into Scotland, in or- 
der to bring on the match by force. While his troops 
were waiting the approach of the army of the Scottish 
governor near Musselburgh, the Earl of Huntly, with 
the wild valour of his age and country, sent a trum. 
peter to challenge the Protector to single combat, by 
way of deciding the contest of the two nations. Sumer- 


* It is remarkable that this place, which the earl, after some time 
speni in sounding, deemed the best part of a considerable range or 
coast for debarking his ariny, has lately been suggested a. a proper 


situation for a harbour, 
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set coolly replied, that it was not for a person of his 


trust to duel with a private man; when the Earl of 


Warwick said, “ trumpeter, bring me word that your 
master will perform the combat with me, and I will 
give thee a hundred crowns!” ‘ Nay, rather,” said 
the duke, “ bring me word that your countrymen will 
give me battle, and I will give thee a thousand pounds!” 
A battle took place at Pinky (September 10, 1547), 
in which the English, with a loss of sixty-five men, 
overthrew and made a prodigious slaughter of the 
Scots. The intrigues of his brother, Lord Sudely, at 
court, prevented him from following up this advan- 
tage; and the Scottish queen, as is well known, was 
eventually married to the Dauphin of France. 
Thomas Seymour, Lord Sudely, bad all the am- 
bition of his elder brother, with perhaps a less share 
of talent, and a worse temper. He had married Ca- 
therine Parr, the widow of the late king ; and, to in- 
crease the bitterness of the two brothers, their wives 
fell out upon the question of precedence, the duchess 
refusing to bear the queen-dowager’s train, seeing that 
she was the wife of a younger brother of her husband. 
During the duke's ab in Scotland, Sudely con- 
trived, by gifts of money to the young king, to cause 
him to write to both houses of Parliament, beseeching 
that he might be appointed his governor. The duke, 
on his return, marred all the projects of his ambitious 
brother, but, willing to gratify him as much as possi- 
ble, gave him the command of an expedition to Scot- 
land, which, however, he mismanaged. The infatuated 
nobleman afterwards began to train men for the pur- 


of seizing the king's person, when Somerset at 
~ Rt it necessary, for self-preservation, to 


gth thoug 


permit the law to take its course against him. “I'll 


do and suffer justice,” was the Protector’s stern re- 
mark on this occasion, when called upon to seek the 


blood of his unfortunate kinsman. Yet it is said that 
he gave fair warning to his brother of the tragic crisis 
to which his machinations were tending. A bill of 
attainder was passed in Parliament against Sudely, 
and the unhappy man was executed (March 10, 1549) 


without having been confronted with his accusers, or 
The fact 


allowed to sa 
of Somerset 


a word in his own defence. 
aving regularly taken his place in the 


House of Lords—a very conspicnous one near the 
throne—while the prosecution of his brother was going 
on, is a curious illustration of the feelings of public 


men in the sixteenth century. 


Though Somerset could thus suppress the claims of 
power by the favour of a 


a brother, his own rise to 
minor, who had properly no ability to exalt him, had 
gained him other enemies of a more formidable cha- 
racter. The nobles detested him for his upstart great- 
ness, and his endeavours to ingratiate himself with 
the populace. The populace, on the other hand, 
found several reasons equally weighty for declaiming 
against him, one of which was his raising so splendid 
a palace in the Strand,* and his displacing a parish 
church in order to make room for it. A conspiracy 


of the nobles, formed at Ely Place, the residence of 


the Earl of Warwick, in Holborn, proved successful 
(October 1549) in divesting him of all his high offices, 


and inflicting-upon him a very severe fine. The chief 


agent in this revolution was the Earl of Warwick, 
better known by his subsequent title of Duke of Nor- 
thumberland ; a spirit equalling himself in ambition, 
and with whose existence his own might almost be 
said to be incompatible. After Warwick had fixed 
himself in the chief power, a kind of reconciliation 
took place between him and Somerset; and, in June 
1550, the son of the earl was married to the duke’s 
daughter, the king gracing the nuptials with his pre- 
sence. Their rivalry, however, was of too decided a 
character to be long kept in check. Somerset even 


went the length of projecting the assassination of 


Northumberland. Being taken into custody, he was 
tried (December 1551) for that and other offences, 
and, though found guiltless of treason, was condemned 
for felony. On the 22d of the ensuing month, he was 
beheaded on Tower-hill. 

The character of the et-Protector is thus given by 
Burnet :—‘‘ Edward Duke of Somerset was a person 
of virtues, eminent for piety, humble and affable 
in his greatness, sincere and candid in all his trans- 
actions ; he was a better captain than councillor, had 
been often successful in his undertakings, was always 
careful of the poor and oppressed ; and, in a word, had 
as many virtues and as few faults as most great men, 
especially when they are unexpectedly advanced, have 
ever had.” An old author says, that the duke and 
his brother would have been invincible by any party, 
it they had directed their talents cmleably' 00 tee same 
end. But, “ between the train of the queen and the 
long gown of the duchess,” says the same author, 
“ they raised so much dust at the court, as at last put 
out the eyes of both their husbands, and occasioned 
their executions.” 

The Duchess of Somerset was a woman of haughty 
and fiery temper, and, through her influence, the 
titles and estates of her husband were entailed u 
her issue, to the exclusion of two sons whom he 
by a former marriage; a settlement for which the 
present writer does not recollect a single example in 
the noble genealugies of England. he duke not 
being attainted, his eldest son by this lady inherited 
the titles, of which, however, with a considerable part 
of his property, he was soon after deprived by act of 


Parliament. Being created Ear! of Hertford by Eli- 
zabeth, in the first year of her reign, he soon after 
provoked the wrath of that jealous sovereign by 
marrying a lady of the blood-royal, Catharine, sister 
ot the celebrated Lady Jane Grey. For this offence 
he was kept a prisoner in the Tower for nine years, 
and paid a fine of L.15,000: his countess was also 
kept a long time a prisoner. The earl lived till late 
in the reign of James I., whom he served as an am- 
bassador. Before his death, a young scion of his 
family, Sir William Seymour, fell into a like distress 
to that in which he had himself been involved. This 
young man formed a matrimonial alliance with the 
celebrated Arabella Stuart, daughter of the king's 
uncle, Charles Duke of Lennox, and who was exactly 
the same object of jealousy to James which Lady 
Catharine Grey had been to Elizabeth. On the dis- 
covery of their marriage in 1609, they were put into 
confinement in separate places, Seymour being placed 
in the Tower, where he was saluted by the celebrated 
Mr Andrew Melville, the Scottish non-conforming 
minister, with the following punning distich :— 
Communis teeum mihi est carceris: Ara- 
Bella tibi causa est, Araque sacra mihi.® 

In June 1611, the unhappy couple made their escape, 
and had got out to sea on their way to France, when 
they were overtaken, and again became prisoners. 
Arabella closed her romantic life in the Tower (Sep- 
tember 1615), leaving no issue to inherit her unhappy 
pretensions. 

William Seymour succeeded his grandfather, in 
1621, as Earl of Hertford; and as age advanced, he 
became a very distinguished and much-respected 
nobleman. Charles I., in 1640, elevated him to a 
marquisate, and made him governor to the Prince of 
Wales. He held high command under the king dur- 
ing the civil war; and when the life of Charles was 
threatened by Cromwell’s party, he was one of a small 
band of nobles who offered themselves as sacrifices in 
his stead. This band included, besides himself, the 
Dike of Richmond (cousin to the king), the Earl of 
Southampton, and the Earl of Lindsay: with a high. 
souled generosity, these peers considered themselves 
accountable, as privy-councillors, for those actions 
which were held guilty in the king; and being the 
cause of the crimes (since such they were considered), 
they held themselves to be also liable to the punish. 
ment. After the execution of Charles, they had the 
melancholy satisfaction of conducting his obsequies at 
Windsor. In May 1660, the Marquis of Hertford 
met the restored king at Dover, was invested with 
the order of the garter along with Monk and South- 
ampton, and soon after was restored to the title of 
Duke of Somerset, of which his grandfather had been 
deprived, upwards of a century before, by the Parlia- 
ment of Edward VI. ‘ This,” said the king, “is 
an extraordinary act; but it is done for an extraor- 
dinary person, who has merited as much of my father 
and myself as any subject can do; and therefore I 
hope no man will envy it.” 

This illustrious nobleman was succeeded, in October 
1660, by his grandson William, third Duke of So- 
merset, who died in 1671, unmarried. His successor 
was John, fourth duke, a younger brother of his 
father, who also died (1675) without issue. Francis, 
the fifth duke, was descended from a younger brother 
of the second duke: he was shot dead in the church 
of Lerice (1678) by an Italian gentleman, whose 


jealousy he had unintentionally provoked’; and was 


succeeded by his brother Charles. 

Charles, sixth Duke of Somerset, common! 
“the Proud Duke,” was born in 1662, and at an 
early age married Elizabeth, sole daughter and heir 
of the last Percy Earl of Northumberland, who brought 
him an immense accession of property, but with the 
disagreeable proviso (afterwards, however, cancelled) 
that he should relinquish his own name, and assume 
that of Percy. The proud duke was one of those 
nobles whose fortune it is tw accede to their honours 
in early life, to possess them long, to be the fathers 
of large families of sons and daughters, and to occupy 
a large space both in the public and private history of 
their time. A list of the mere state ceremonies in 
which he had a part, conveys a striking idea two the 
mind. At the funeral of Charles II., he was one of 
the supporters of Prince George of Denmark, the 
chief mourner; he carried the orb at the coronation 
of James II., and the queen's crown at that of Wil- 
liam and Mary ; at the burial of Queen Mary (March 
5, 1695), he was one of the supporters of the pall, 
while his duchess walked as chief mourner: at the 
funeral of King William (April 12, 1702), he was one 
of the two supporters of Prince George, the principal 
mourner; and at the coronations of Queen Anne, 
George I., and George II., his grace carried the orb 
—a part of the regalia which is never committed, on 
such occasions, to any but persons of the highest 
rank. 

His grace was a Whig. He resisted some measures 
of James II., and was one of the first nobles to join 
the Prince of Orange. In Queen Anne’s reign, he 
was master of the horse, and a commissioner for the 
Union. It was believed to be the unexpected appear- 
ance of the Dukes of Somerset and Argyle at the 
council-board, when Anne was on her deathbed, 
that prevented the ministry and their Jacobite ftiends 
from taking measures in favour of the Pretender: 


called 


* Since displaced by the present noble structure called Somerset 


© The cause of our umprisoument is the same; yours is occa- 
sioned by Arabella, mine by ara sacra [that is, religion.) 


Somerset was one of the peers whom George I. had, 
by previous deed, added to the seven great officers of 
state, as guardians of the realm till his arrival in 
Britain. Of the Whig ministries which conducted 
the state during the first two reigns of the Brunswick 
dynasty, his grace was a faithful, though not a con- 
spicuous or active supporter. He died in 1748. 

Algernon, seventh Duke of Somersgt, eldest son 
of the preceding, held high commands in’ the army, 
and distinguished himself on several important occa- 
sions in the course of Marlborough's campaigns. His 
grace only enjoyed the title fourteen months: at his 
death, in February 1750, the family honours, as by 
an act of natural justice, fell, in the defect of all in- 
termediate heirs, to Sir Edward Seymour, baronet, 
the lineal descendant of the eldest son of the Pro- 
TECTOR, who, as already mentioned, had been put 
aside from his proper inheritance by the intrigues of 
his stepmother. 

This senior branch had, in the seventeenth century, 
produced a man of considerable note. We allude to 
Sir Edward Seymour, Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons in the reign of Charles I[., and celebrated as 
the chief promoter of the Habeas Corpus Act, which 
every subsequent age has had so much occasion tov 
bless. Speaker Seymour was not perhaps a perfectly 
pure patriot, but he was much more so than the most 
of his contemporaries. ‘‘ The ablest man of his party,”’ 
says Burnet, ** was Seymour, who was the first Speaker 
of the House of Commons that was not bred to the 
law. He was aman of great birth, being the elder 
branch of the Seymour family, and was a graceful 
man, bold and quick. But he had a sort of pride so 
peculiar to himself, that I never saw any thing like 
it. He had neither shame nor decency with it. He 
was violent against the court till he forced himself 
into good posts. He was the most assuming Speaker 
that ever sat in the chair. He knew the house and 
every man in it so well, that by looking about he 
could tell the fate of any question. By that he gave 
time to those who were appointed for that mercenary 
work, to go about and gather in their And 
he would discern when they had got the majority. 
And then he would very fairly state the question when 
he saw he was sure to carry it.” Sir Edward was a 
commissioner of the treasury under William and Mary,- 
and comptroller of the household under Anne. “He 
died in 1708. 

This eminent person was the ancestor of both the 
present Duke of Somerset and the present Marquis of 
Hertford. His eldest son’s son, Edward, became, in 
1750, eighth Duke of Somerset, whose great-grand- 
son is Edward Adolphus, the present and eleventh 
possessor of this great historical title. Thesecond son 
of Speaker Seymour was created a peer in his father’s 
lifetime, in 1703, under the title of Lord Conway, 
and was the father of the second lord who, in 1750, 
was created Earl, and, in 1793, Marquis of Hertford, 


being the grandfather of the present possessor of the 
latter title. 


VOYAGE IN A BALLOON. 
Tue following account of an aérial voyage, in the 
month of September 1817, is given by the voyager 
himself, Prince Piickler Muskau, in a work which he 
has recently published, entitled “ Tutti Frutti,” and 
which contains some amusing sketches of continental 
scenery and manners. 

“TI had scarcely recovered from a severe illness, 
when Mr Reichhard, the aéronaut, came to Berlin, 
and paid me a visit, for the purpose of receiving in- 
troductory letters. He is a sensible, well-informed 
man, and his interesting narrative awakened in me an 
irresistible desire to soar once in my life to the empire 
of the eagle. He interposed no obstacle to the gratifi- 
cation of my wishes, and we decided that he should 
construct a balloon at my expense. Truly the sum 
was no bagatelle, as the different items amounted to 
600 rix-dollars. But even at this rate the pleasure I 
enjoyed was cheaply purchased. The day which we 
selected was one of the most heavenly that could be 
imagined ; scarcely a cloud was to be seen in the fir- 
mament; half the population of Berlin were assembled 
in the streets, squares, and on the roofs of the houses. 
We entered the car, and, out of the centre of this mot- 
ley multitude, ascended majestically towards the hea- 
vens. Our frail aérial bark, not much larger than a 
child's cradle, was surrounded by a network, as a 

rotection against any giddiness that might ensue ; 

t notwithstanding the weakness which remained 
after my indisposition, I did not experience the slight- 
est disagreeable sensation. As we gently and slowly 
ascended, I had sufficient time to salute and receive in 
turn the farewell salutations of my friends below. No 
imagination can paint any thing more beautiful than 
the magnificent scene now disclosed to our enraptured 
senses. The multitudes of human beings, the houses, 
the squares, and streets, the highest towers gradually 
diminishing ; while the deafening tumult became a 
gentle murmur, and finally melted into a death-like 
silence. The earth which we had recently left lay ex- 
tended in miniature relief beneath us; the majestic 
linden trees appeared like green furrows ; the river 
Spree like a silver thread ; and the gigantic poplars of 
the Potsdam Allée, which is several leagues in meth, 
threw their shade over the immense plain. We 
probably ascended by this time some thousand feet, 
and lay softly fluating in the air, when a new and more 
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superb spectacle burst upon our delighted view. As 
far as the eye could compass the horizon, masses of 
threatening clouds were chasing each other tu the im- 
measurable heights above; and, unlike the level ap- 

rance which they wear when seen from the earth, 
their entire altitude was visible in profile, expanded 
into the most monstrous di i chains of snow- 
white mountains, wrought into fantastic forms, seemed 
as if they were tumbling headlong upon us. One co- 
lossal mass pressed upon another, encompassing us on 
every side, till we began to ascend more rapidly, and 
soared high above them, where they now lay beneath 
us, rolling over each other like the billows of the sea 
when agitated by the violence of the storm, obscuring 
the earth entirely from our view. At intervals the 
fathomless abyss was ionally ill d by the 
beams of the sun, and resembled for a moment the 
burning crater of a volcano ; then new volumes rushed 
forward and closed up the chasm; all was strife and 
tumult. Here we beheld them piled on each other 
white as the drifted snow, there in fearful heaps of a 
dark watery black ; at one instant rearing towers up- 
on towers, in the next creating a gulf, at the sight of 
which the brain became giddy, dashing eternally on- 
ward, onward, in wild confusion. I never before wit- 
nessed any thing comparable to this scene, even from 
the summit of the highest mountains ; besides, from 
them the continuing chain is generally a great obstruc- 
tion to the view, which, after all, is only partial; but 
here there was nothing to prevent the eye from ranging 
over the boundless expanse. 

The feeling of absvlute solitude is rarely experi- 
enced upon the earth; but in these regions, separated 
from all human associations, the soul might almost 
fancy it had passed the confines of the grave. Nature 
was noiseless—even the wind was silent; therefore, 
receiving no opposition, we gently floated along, and 
the lonely stiliness was only interrupted by the pro- 
gress of the car and its colossal oall, which, self-pro- 
pelled, seemed like the rock-bird fiuttering in the blue 
ether. Enraptured with the novel scene, I stood up, 
in order to enjoy more completely the superb prospect, 
when Mr Reichhard, with great sang froid, tuld me 
I must be seated, for that, owing to the great haste 
with which it had been constructed, the car was merely 
glued, and therefore might easily come asunder, un- 
less we were careful. It may readily be supposed, 
that, after receiving this intimation, I remained per- 
fectly quiet. We now commenced descending, and 
were several times obliged to throw out some of the 
ballast in order to rise again. In the meantime, we 
dipped insensibly into the sea of clouds which enve- 
loped us like a thick veil, and through which the sun 
appeared like the moon in Ossian. This illumination 
produced a singular effect, and continued for some 
time till the clouds separated, and we remained swim- 
ming about beneath the once more clear azure heavens. 
Shortly after we beheld, to our great astonishment, 
a species of ‘fata morgana,’ seated upon an immense 
mountain of clouds, the colossal picture of the balivon 
and ourselves surrounded by myriads of variegated 
rainbow tints. A full half hour the spectral-refiected 
picture hovered constantly by our side. Each slender 
thread of the network uppeared distended to the size 
of a ship’s cable, and we ourselves like two tremen- 
dous giants enthroned on the clouds. Towards even- 
ing it again became hazy; our ballast was exhausted, 
and we fell with alarming rapidity, which my compa- 
nion ascertained by his barometer, although it was 
not apparent to the senses. We were now surrounded 
for some time by a thick fog; and as we rapidly sunk 
through it, we beheld in a few minutes the earth 
beneath glowing in the most brilliant sunshine, and 
the towers of Potsdam, which we distinctly beheld, 
saluted us with a joyful carillon. Our situation, 
however, was not so full of festivity as our reception. 
We had already thrown’ out our mantles, a rvasted 
pheasant, and a couple of bottles of champagne, 
which we had taken with us for the purpose of sup- 
ping in the clouds, laughing heartily at the idea of 
the consternation which this proceeding would cause 
in any of the inhabitants of the earth who happened 
to be sleeping upon the turf, in case the pheasant 

fall into his mouth and the wine at his feet; 
but we could not forbear hoping that it would not 
descend upon his head, as, instead of an agreeable 
excitement to his brain, it would act the part of a de- 
stroying thunderbolt. We were ourselves, like the 
other articles, tumbling, but to our great consterna- 
tion we saw nothing beneath us but water (the vari- 
ous arms and lakes of the river Havel), only here 
and there intermixed with wood, to which we directed 
our course as much as possible. We approached the 
latter with great velocity, which appeared to me from 
the height like an insignificant thicket. In a few 
seconds we were actually hanging on one of the 
branches of the shrubs, for such I really believed them 
to be; in consequence of which, I commenced making 
the necessary arrangements two descend, when Reich- 
hard, with great animatiun, called out, ‘ In God's 
name, stir not; we are entangled on the top of an 
immense pine!’ I cuuld hardly believe my eyes, aud 
it required the lapse of several seconds w convince 
me that what he asserted was really true, having en- 
tirely lost, in a few hours, the capacity of measuring 
distance. We were most certainly perched on the 
highest branches of an enormous tree, and the means 
to descead set our inventive powers at defiance; we 
called or rather shouted for help—first in solo, then 
in duetto—till we began to fear that we should be 


of unbounded love, confid , and 
with my earliest visions of m 
peared to their children not pon good, but free from 
any taint of the corruption common to our nature; 
and such was the strength of the impressious then re- 
ceived, that hardly could subsequent experience ever 
enable our judgments to modify them. Many a happy 
and indulged child has no doubt partaken in the 


same fond exaggeration ; but ours surely had every 
thing toexcuse it. ~ 


obliged to support our character of birds by roosting | 
in the tree, for night was fast approaching. At length 
we saw an officer riding along the high road, which 
caused us to renew our cries with redoubled vigour ; 
he paused, but thinking it might be robbers, who 
were endeavouring to inveigle him into the wood, 
galloped off with the rapidity of lightning; but as 
we continued vociferating, he gave a heaven-directed 
glance, discovered us, raised himself in the saddle, 
reined in his horse, and with outstretched neck and 
distended eyes, endeavoured to ascertain, if possible, 
the nature of the singular nest he beheld in the gi- 
gantic pine. At length, having satisfied himself that 
we were really not of the winged creation, he pro- 
cured men, ladders, and a carriage from the neigh- 
bouring town. But as all this consumed no incon- 
siderable space of time, we remained perched in 
mid air; and it was quite dark when we arrived at 
Potsdam with our balloon, which, by the way, was 
very little injured. We took up our abode at the 
Hermit Hotel, at that time badly conducted, where 
we, alas! had ample reason to regret the loss of our 
supper.” 


OLD ENGLISH STYLE OF LIVING. 


In the Life of Crabbe, by his son, prefixed to the cur- 
rent cheap edition of his Poems—a work entitled, in 
our opinion, to take a very high place among our best 
biographies—there is a delightful passage descriptive 
of the writer's first experience of his father’s society 
at the dawn of intellect, which we have read once and 
again with the greatest pleasure. It is followed up by 
a very charming picture of an old English yeoman’s 
family and style of living ; and for the gratification of 
many of our readers who may not have met with the 
volume, and in order if possible to attract their atten‘ 
tion to it, we give both passages entire :— , 


“Tam now arrived at that period of my fath@s 


life, when I became conscious of existence ; when, if 
the happiness I experienced was not quite perfect, 
there was only alloy enough to make it felt the \. 
The reader himself will judge what must have 
the lot of a child of such parents—how indulgénce and 
fondness were mingled with care and solicitude. 


What a pity it seems that the poignant feelings of 


early youth should ever be blunted, and, as it were, 
absorbed in the interests of manhood ; that they can- 
not remain, together with the stronger stimuli of ma- 
ture passions—passions so liable to make the heart 
ultimately selfish and cold! It is true, no one could 
endure the thoughts of remaining a child for ever ; 
but with all that we gain, as we advance, some of the 
finer and better spirit of the mind appears to evapo- 
rate ; seldom do we again feel those acute and inno- 
cent impressions, which recalling for a moment, one 
could almost cry to retain. Now and then, under 
peculiar circumstances, this youthful tenderness of 
feeling does return, when the spirits are depressed 
either by fatigue or illness, or some other softening 
circumstance ; and then, especially if we should hap- 
pen to hear some pleasing melody, even chimes or 
distant bells, a flood o! early remembrances and warm 
affections flows into the mind, and we dwell on the 
past with the fondest regret ; for such scenes are never 
two return: yet though painful, these impressions are 
ever mingled with delight; we are tenacious of their 
duration, and feel the better tor the transient suscep- 
tibility : indeed transient ; for soon the music ceases, 
the fatigue yields to rest, the mind recovers its strength, 
and straightway all is (to such salutary sensations) 
cold and insensible as marble. Surely the most de- 
lightful ideas one could connect with this sublunary 
state would be a union of these vivid impressions of 
infaucy with the warmth and purity of passion in early 
youth, and the judgment of maturity : perhaps such a 
union. might faintly shadow the blessedness that may 
be hereatter. 


How delightful is it to recall the innocent feelings 
respect, associated 
parents! They ap- 


Always visibly happy in the happiness of others, 


especially of children, our father entered into all our 
pleasures, and soothed and cheered us in all our little 
griets with such overflowing tenderness, that it was 
no wonder we almost worshipped him. My first re- 
collection of him is of his carrying me up to jus private 
room to prayers, in the summer evenings, about sun- 
set, and rewarding my silence and attention afterwards 


with a view of the flower-gardeu through his prism. 
Then I recall the delight it was to me to be permitted 
to sleep with him during a confinement of my mo- 
ther’s—how [ longed for the morning, because then 
he would be sure wo tell me some fairy tale, of bis own 
invention, all sparkling with gold and diamunds, ma- 
gic fountains and enchanted princesses. In the eye of 
memory I cau still see him as he was at that period of 
his life—his fatherly countenance, unmixed with any 
of the less loveable expressions that, in too many faces, 


his manner grave, manly, and cheerful, in unison with 
his high and open forehead : his very attitudes, whe- 
ther as he sat absorbed in the arrangement of his mi- 
nerals, shells, and insects—or as he laboured in his 
garden until his naturally pale complexion acquired a 
tinge of fresh healthy red ; or as, coming lightly w- 
wards us with some unexpected present, his smile of 
indescribable benevolence spoke exultation in the fore- 
taste of our raptures, 

But, I think, even earlier than these are my first 
recollections of my mother. I think the very earliest 
is of her as combing my hair one evening, by the light 
of the fire, which hardly broke the long shadows of 
the room, and singing the plaintive air of ‘ Kitty Fell,’ 
till, though I could not have been more than three 
years old, the melody found its way into my heart, 
and the tears dropped down so profusely that I was 
glad the darkness concealed them. How mysterious 
is shame without guilt! 

There are few situations on earth more enviable 
than that of a child on his first journey with indul- 
gent parents ; there is perpetual excitement and novelty, 
and at the same time a perfect freedom from care. 
This blessed ignorance of limits and boundaries, and 
absence of all forecast, form the very charm of the 
enchantment: each town appears indefinitely vast, 
each day as if it were never to have a close: no de- 
cline of any kind being dreamt of, the present is en- 
a in a way wholly impossible with those who have 
a long past to remember, and adark future tv antici- 
pate. Never can I forget my first excursion into Suf- 
folk, in company with my parents. It was in the 
month of September 1791—(shortly after my mother 
had recovered from her continement with her fourth 
son, Edmund Burke Crabbe, who died in infancy 
that, dressed in my first suit of boy's clothes (and that 
scarlet), in the height of a delicious season, I was 
mounted beside them in their huge old gig, and vi- 
sited the scenes aod the persons familiar to me, from 
my earliest nursery days, in their conversation and 
anecdotes. Sometimes, as we proceeded, my father 
read aloud; sometimes he left us fur a while to bota- 
nise among the hedgerows, and returned with some 
unsightly weed or bunch of moss, to him precious. 
Then, in the evening, when we had reached our inn, 
the happy child, instead of being sent early as usual 
to bed, was permitted to stretch himself on the carpet, 
while the reading was resumed, blending with sounds 
which, from nove‘ty, appeared delightful ; the buzzing 
of the bar, the rattling of wheels, the horn of the mail- 
coach, the gay clamour of the streets—every thing to 
excite and astonish, in the midst of safety and repese. 
My father’s countenance at such moments is still be- 
fore me; with what gentle sympathy did he seem w 
enjoy the happiness of childhood ! 

On the third day we reached Parham, and I was 
introduced to a set of manners and customs, of which 
there remains, perhaps, no counterpart in the present 
day. My great-uncle’s establishment was that of the 
first-rate yeoman of that period—the Yeoman that 
already began to be styled by courtesy an Esquire. 
Mr Tovell might possess an estate of some eight hun- 
dred pounds per annum, a portion of which he him- 
self cultivated. Educated at a mercantile school, he 
often said of himself, ‘ Jack will never make a gentle- 
man ;’ yet he had a native dignity of mind and of 
manners, which might have enabled him to pass mus- 
ter in that character with any but very fastidious cri- 
tics. His house was large, and the surrounding moat, 
the rookery, the ancient dovecot, and the well-stored 
fishponds, were such as might have suited a gentle- 
man’s seat of some consequence; but one side of the 
house immediately overlooked a farm-yard, full of all 
sorts of domestic animals, and the scene of constant 
bustle and noise. On entering the house, there was 
nothing at first sight to remind one of the farm: a spa- 
cious hall, paved with black and white marble—at one 
extremity a very handsome drawing-room, and at the 
other a fine old staircase of black oak, polished till it 
was as slippery as ice, and having a chime-clock aud 
a barrel-organ on its landing-places. But this draw- 
ing-rvom, a corresponding dining-parlour, and a hand- 
some sleeping apartment up stairs, were all taboved 
ground, and made use of on great and solemn occe- 
sions only—such as rent-days, and an occasional visit 
with which Mr Tovell was honoured by a neighbouring 

r. At all other times the family and their visitors 
ived entirely in the old-fashioned kitchen along with 
the servants. My great-uncle occupied an arm-chair, 
or, in attacks of gout, a couch on one side of a large 
open chimney. Mrs Tovell sat at a small table, ou 
which, in the evening, stood one small candle, in an 
iron candlestick, plying her needle by the feeble glim- 
mer, surrounded by her maids, all busy at the same 
employment; but in winter a noble block uf wood, 
sometimes the whole circum(erence of a poliard, threw 
its comfortable warmth and cheerful blaze over the 
apartment. 

Ata very early hour in the morning, the alarum 
calied the maids, and their mistress also; and if the 
former were tardy, a louder alarum, and more formi- 
dable, was heard chiding the delay—not that scolding 
was peculiar to any occasion, it regularly ran on 
through all the day, like bells on harness, inspiriting 
the work, whether it were done ill or well. After 
the important business of the dairy, and a hasty break - 
fast, their respective employments were again resumed ; 
that which the mistress tuok fur her especial priv'- 


obscure that character—but pre-eminently fatherly ; 
conveying the ideas of kindness, intellect, and purity: 


lege being the scrubbing of the floors of the stute 
apartments. 


| | 
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If the sacred ts had not been opened, the 
family dined on this wise :—the heads seated in the 
kitchen at an old table ; the farm-men standing in the 
adjoining scullery, door open—the female servants at 
a side-table, called a bouter ;—with the principals, at 
the table perchance some travelling rat-catcher, ur 
tinker, or farrier, or an occasional gardeuer in his 
shirt-sleeves, his face probably streaming with per- 

jration. My father well describes, in ‘The Widow's 
Tale,” my mother’s situation, when living in her 
vounger y at Parham 

* But when the men beside their station took, 

The maidens with them, and with tnese the cook ; 
When one huge wooden bow! before them stood, 
Fili'd with huge balls of farinaceous food ; 

With bacon, mass saline! where never lean 
Beneath the brown and bristly rind was seen’. 
When, from a single horn the party drew 

Their copious draughts of heavy ale and new ; 
When the coarse cloth she saw, with many 4 stain, 
Soil’d by rude hinds who cut and came again ; 
She could not breathe, but, with a heavy sigh, 
Rein'd the fair neck, and shut the offended eye ; 
She minced the sanguine flesh in frustums fine, 
And wonder'’d much to see the creatures dine.” 

On ordinary days, when the dinner was over, the 
fire replenished, the kitchen sanded and lightly swept 
over in waves, mistress and maids, taking off their 
shoes, retired to their chambers for a nap of one hour 
tw the minuze. The dogs and cats commenced their 
siesta by the fires Mr Tovell dozed in his chair, and 
no noise was heard, except the melancholy and mono- 
tonous coving of aturtle-dove, varied, however, by the 
shrill treble of a canary. After the hour had expired, 
the active part of the family were on the alert, the 
bottles (Mr Tovell’s tea equipage) placed on the table ; 
and, as if by instinct, some old acquaintance would 
glide in for the evening’s carousal, and then another, 
and another. If four or five arrived, the punchbow] 
was taken down, and emptied and filled again. But 
whoever came, it was comparatively a dull evening, 
unless two especial Knights Companions were of the 
party; one was a jolly old farmer, with much ef the 

m and humour of Falsta‘f, a face as rosy as brandy 
could make it, and an eye teeming with subdued mer- 
riment; for he had that prime quality of a joker, su- 

cial gravity: the other was a relative of the 


ily, a wealthy yeoman, middle-aged, thin and | 


muscular; such was the strength of his constitution, 
that, though he seldom went to bed sober he retained 
a clear eye and Stenturian voice to his eightieth year, 
and coursed when he was ninetv. He sometimes re=- 
dered the colloquies over the bowl peculiarly piquant ; 
ana so soon as his voice began to bo elevated, one or 
two of the inmates, my father and mother for example, 
withdrew with Mrs Tovell inso her own sanctum sanc- 
torum; but 1, net being suppoved capable of urder- 
standing much of what might be said, was allowed to 
linger on the skirts of the festive circle ; and the ser- 
vants, being considered much in the same point of 
view as the animals dozing on the hearth, remained, 
tw have the full benefit of their wit, neither producing 
the slightest restraint, nor feeling it themselves.” 


ON HATS. 
(From a New York Paper.) 

‘TuERE are no people so ingenious in expedients as the 

Yankees. It would never enter the heads of persons 
out of New England to use their hats for any other pur- 
pose than as a covering for their heads. In other parts 
of the globe, when a man bows graciously tw a friend, 
he takes off his hat. Such a custom cannot be adopted 
here, for a man’s hat is his pocket-book, his satchel, 
his pantry, his clothes’ baz, his tool chest, or his cigar 
box, as occasion may require; and if he should take 
off his hat in a byrry, awkward consequences must 
needs ersue. We once knew a young gentleman who, 
having purchased a dozen eggs for his mother, forth- 
with popped them into his hat. On his way home he 
met a pretty girl with whose charms he had long 
been smitten, and wishing w be particularly polite, 
he took off his hat, preparatory to makin z a low bow. 
The twelve eggs, obeying the laws of gravitation, of 
course were precipitated tou the pavement, and in. 
stantly smashed to atoms, and the beautiful white 
varment of the astonished girl was bespattered with 
the yolks! She never forgave him. 

How often, during a windy day, do we see a hatless 
wight chasing a cloud of papers which have made 
their escape, and are borne away wn the wings of the 
wind! 

It has been remarked by foreigners, that the natives 
of New England are generally round-shouldered. 
This is undoubtedly owing to the enormous weight 
which they carry on their heads. A lawyer is seldom 
seen with a green bag in his hand. His legal docu- 
ments, and sometimes his law books, are deposited in 
his hat—a physician's hat is not unfrequently au 
apothecary’s shop in miniature—a merchant's hat is 
crammed with samples of merchandise—and a stace- 
driver's hat is stuffed with bundles and packages. A 
person about to take a short journey seldum burdens 


himself with a trunk, but takes a change of apparel 
in his hat. A late member of the Massachusetts 
legislature, who represented a town not more than 
twelve miles from Boston, always carried his dinner 
to the state-house in his hat; and we have seldom 
seen the hat of an editor which = pv! stuffed with 
damp newspapers, stolen paragraphs, and unanswered 
duns! Hence editors ~ always round-shouldered. 
The change which has lately been effected in the 
shape of the hat has been loudly complained of, as its 
reduced dimensions put the wearer to much incon- 
venience. A hat of the most approved modern style 
will contain little more than a pocket-handkerchief, 
a pair of gloves, and a few cigars. But we hope this 
change of feshion will produce a corresponding change 
in the perpendicularity of certain individuals, and 
that these persons who hang down their heads while 
wearing a bell-crowned hat, wil! soon strut about as 
stiff and upright as a platoon of well-drilled soldiers. 


A BRIGHT AUTUMNAL DAY. 
There was not, on that day, a speck to stain 
The azure heaven; the blessed sun alone, 
In unapproachable divinity, 
Careered, rejoicing in his fields of light, 
How beautiful, beneath the bright blue sky, 
The billows heave! one glowing green expanse, 
Save where alony the bending line of shore 
Such hue is thrown, as when the peacock’s neck 
Assumes its proudest tint of amethyst, 
Embathed in emerald glory. All the flocks 
Of Ocean are abroad : like floating foam, 
The sea-gulls rise and fall upon the waves ; 
With long-protruded neck the cormorants 
Wing their far flight aloft, and round and round 
The plovers wheel, and give their note of joy. 
It was a day that sent into the heart 
A summer feeling ; even the insect swarms, 
From their dark nooks and coverts issued forth, 
4 sport through one day of existence more ; 

e sol:tary primrose on the bank 
Seemed now as though it had no cause to mourn 
Its bleak autumnal birth ; the rocks and shores, 
The forest and the everlasting hilis, 
Smiled in that joyful sunshine—they partook 
The universal blessing. 
Soutuey, 


ANECDOTES OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
By Wiham Drummond ot Hawthornden.*) 
After the Reformation, Nigel Ramsay, laird of 


| Dalhousie, and ancestor of the Earl of Dalhousie, 


went to hear a preaching along with the Regent Mur- 
ray, who afterwards asked him how he liked it. “ Pass- 
ing weil,” answered the laird; “ purgatory he hath 
altegether ta’en away: if the morn [to-morrow] h 

will take away the place of future punishment alto- 
gether, I will give him half of the lands of Dathousie.” 

A doctcr of the Sorbonne, sent into Scotland as an 
envoy to the Queen Regent Mary of Lorrain, beard 
sonze one affirm that French wine was to be got as 
goed in Svotland as in France; he denied the fact, 
and said that the French sent no commodities out of 
their country but the worst. ‘ Well, doctor,” ob- 
served George Buchanan, who stood by, “I never 
before knew that you were the refusal and worst: of 
all the doctors ef the Sorbonne.” 

George Buchanan being told that the Earl of Marr 
had obtained the government of che young king (James 
V1.), asked Who, then, shali have the 
government of the Earl of Marr ?” 

The Regent Morton used to say, “ be wished! no 
greater reason than a twenty-fou. honrs’ lie to bring 
a courtier in disgrace.” 

Queen Elizabeth entering Bristol, a speech was de- 
livered to her. ‘The honest man began, “ May it 
ploase your sacred majesty, I am the Mouth of the 
Town :” and then, all amazed, forgot the rest. She 
sporting said, once or twice, “ Speak, good Mouth.” 

King James VI., at an ecclesiastical assembly in 
his own country, acked a bashful divine, who seemed 
a fair mark for his wit, “who was Jesus the son of 
Syrach’s father ?” to whicn the poor man had not one 
word to answer. 

Bishop Montgomerie wrote a leiter to the Earl of 
Eglintoune (a man inclined tu a faction against bi- 
shops), send him train of horsemen. The sther 
answered, “I think it enough, cousin, ye run on 
foot wo the devil, although ye ride not, and go all 
alune, eithough I send no train with you.” 

King James 1. asked his favourite bishop Tob 
Matthew (Durham) why his beard was so near out 
He replied, that his patron was Saint Cut-beard, 
[The patroa of the bishopric was St Cuthbert. ] 

Dr Arthur Johnstoun, wei! known as an excellent 
Scottish Latin poet, said of a bishop who seldom 
preached, “that he was a very rare preacher.” 

Two thieves were on their way to Tyburn in diffe- 
rent carts: one had been condemned bor the theft of 
a mare; the other had stolen a watch. “ What 
o'clock is it by your watch ?” said the former to his 
brother. “Just about time for you to water your 
mare,” was the reply. 

A fool being with his prince in a great storm at 
sea, said, “Now, nobles, we shail all drink out of one 
cup. 


® From the lately published volume of the Trausactions of the 


Antiquarian Socicty of Scotland, 


A RIVER BROKE LOOSE. 

“© Many years ago, I was making a Swiss tour, and 
Téte Noir, “from ‘Chamouny to Mar. 

y, meaning to proceed next morning tw Sivu. 
But the relation of a natural } ee staat that had 
occurred at Bagne, induced me to deviate from the 
route I had laid down for myself. I acgordingly dis- 
missed my guide, took another mule, and performed 
the six leagues in as many hours. On my arrival 
at the village, I had soon an opportunity of observing 
the phenomenon of which I had heard spoken. It 
was this. The winter preceding had been unusually 
severe, the accumulation of snow unprecedentedly 
great, and the fall of an avalanche in the month of 
April had completely obstructed the waters of the 
Dranz, a small stream descending from the snowy 
Alps, and wont to debouche into the Rhone. 

The inundation caused by this impediment had 
completely 4lled up a valley of several! miles in length, 
and from a hundred to seventy feet in width. The 
inhabitants, with the usual torpidity and blindness 
of the Swiss, had neglected to cut an arch for carrying 
off this flood, till it was become too perilous to make 
the attempt It was evident that the embankment of 
ice, though of great thickness, could not much longer 
resist the superincumbent weight of water, and the 
consequences of its bursting the barrier were dreadful 
to contemplate. Having satistied my curiosity, I set 
out to return whence I had started. The road fol- 
lowed the deep-worn, rocky, now dry channel of the 
Dranz, and lay between two lofty ranges of mountains 
covered with brushwood below, and crowned with 
pines that lifted their spires into the clear blue sky. 

I had not proceeded more than seven or eight miles, 
when my mule put back his ears and turned round, 
as if listening. I applied the whip and spur, knowing 
the natural perverseness of these animals, but had 
scarcely urged him on a dozen paces, when he stopped 
short, and neither force nor persuasion could induce 
him to stir another step. He then reared so high 
that I had some difficulty in keeping my seat. There 
appeared something more than restiveness in his con- 
duct; and it was evident, from the convulsive tre- 
mulousness of all his iimbs, that terror was the 
predominant feeling which agitated him; when 
thought I heard a sound as of distant thunder in 
direction of Bagne. It cculd not be thunder, for it 
was a cloudless day in June or July, and the thought 
of the inundation suddenly flashed on my mind. 

The noise increased, and rolled cn in reverberated 
echoes from alp to alp, a fresh echo repeated before 
the last had time tu die away. I threw myself off the 
back of the mule, and with great toil and difficulty 
clambered up the steep side of the precipice that over- 
hung the bed of the river, now clinging tothe stunted 
shrubs, and now crawling on hands and knees over 
the rocks, till a projecting crag effectually defied all 
my efforts to advance another step. In the mean 
time, 2 deafening crash, such as I had never heard, 
momently increasing in diapason, rang in my ears, 
and on turning round my head, | perceived a mist— 
a cloud—a shower, shutting out the distant gorge of 
the valley; it was indeed the disimprisoned Dranz; it 
rushed with glad impetuosity through the long vista of 
the chasm, which it seemed to fill up as it approached. 

How shall I paint my horror as I eyed the watery 
wall, and calculated, from its ever-growing height, that 
it must carry me with it in its furious course! E 
instant was an eternity of agony. The suspense was 
indeed of no long duration in point of time, for, 
charged with human bodies, fragments of houses, cat- 
tle, trees, and rocks, chaotically mingled, foaming, 
boiling, eddying, the resistless cataract came. "k 
passed within six feet of where I was crouching, pa- 
nic-struck, and with it carried, and of course enguifed, 
my mule, of whom 1 saw no mere. You may form 
some idea of the bird-like velocity of the torrent, when 
it reached Martigny, a distance of eighteen miles, in 
less than an hour.”.—Medwin's Angler in Wales. 


MUSHROOMS. 

Mushrooms, in the neighbourhood of Paris, are 
cultivated deep under ground, in the caverns formed 
by the exhausted lime quarries. These quarries are 
not generally open to the day, asin Britain. They 
are worked more like coal-pits, and the stones are 
brought to the surface, up a cylindrical well or shaft, 
by means of windlasses. When the q is ex- 
hausted, and the hottom is not springy, or liable to 
be filled with water, it is let to a mushroom-grower, 
who generally cuntrives to purchase a wheel and wind- 
lass that has become too frail to wind up stones, but 
which serves him as a means by which he descends 
and ascends; throwing down his stable dung, earth, 
and spawn; and managing them below much in the 
same way as in England. Mushrooms are also grown 
in cellars in Paris, and in market-gardens on the sur- 
face of the ground.—-Loudon’s Gardener's Magazine. 
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